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Imports Play 


DEPENDENT AMERICA. By William C. 
Redfield. 268 pp. Boston: The Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $2.50. 


By ROBERT L. DUFFUS 


R. REDFIELD has written this small 
volume to supply what he believes 
to be an unhealthy lack of knowl- 
edge regarding ‘‘the intimate daily 
contacts between all our people and 
those who Jive outside our borders.” 
During his career as a business man 
and as a Secretary of Commerce un- 
der President Wilson he arrived at 
the coftclusion that the actual) im- 
portance of our foreign trade was 
not generally realized. While politi- 
cians were talking in terms of isola- 
tion our manufacturers were becom- 
ing more and more dependent upon 
other countries for their basic raw 
materials. It was not merely coffee, 
tea, silks, spices and a few other 
luxuries that we had to have from 
abroad, but metals, woods, fibers and 
chemicais—many of them not even 
known by name to the ordinary man 
—without which this country, as we 
know it, could not continue to exist.’ 
In 1922, according to an estimate 
of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, the ratio of our import trade 
to our domestic production was about 
7% per cent. To every dollar of new 
wealth, that is, international trade 
contributed 71% cents and domestic 
farms, mines and factories 92% cents. 
But the 7% cents’ worth of imports 
were in many cases as important to 
domestic production as gasoline is to 
a motor car: the engine wouldn't zo 
without them. 
Mr. Redfield’s book consists mainly 
of ijjustrative facts, and the best way 
of reviewing it is to cite a few of 
them. Few of us have heard of the 
Tachardia lacca, an insect which 
drags out an uneventful life cycle on 
the branches of certain trees in In- 
dia. We have, however, heard of 
shellac, which is used in making but- 
tons, phonograph records, imitation 
ivory and sealing wax; serves to keep 
the bottoms of ships from fouling and 
rusting, and appears in the form of 
various varnishes on a multitude of 
objects. In short, thinks Mr.- Red- 
field, ‘it would be an interesting and 
doubtless an amusing experience for 
any man, woman or child to see if a 
day could be passed without employ- 
ing shellac in one or another of the 
countless forms in which it finds use.” 
For these uses we depend upon the 
continued good health of the Tachar- 
dia lacca and upon an uninterrupted 
trade with India. 
Jute and other fibers are a some- 
what more familiar instance. The 
farmer in. Yucatan; or his Govern- 
ment, may cause an agricultural 
crisis in this country—and during the 
late war came near doing so—by 
withholding the necessary supply of 
henequin. fiber, from which binder 
fwine is made. Jute proper comes 
from India. Our entire cotton crop 
is wrapped up in it. It goes into 
linoleum and helps pad our coats. 
The importance of rubber has lately 
been emphasized. We do not produce 
any rubber, but we use between 70 
— 8O per cent. of the world’s sup- 
ply. F 
Steel is, as Mr. Redfield says, ‘‘our 
greatest industry,” and it gives us a 
great bargaining power in interna- 
tional trade. But even our steel in- 
nn gies Score not run on its own legs— 
or rather, does not turn on i 
Says Mr. Redfield: thst wml pen 
In 1921 the President of 
sidiaries of the United States — 
poration was asked for information about 
the importation of elements ised in steel- 
making. The list received in reply gives 
the quantities and countries from which 
the various materials were brought for the 
years 1919 and 1920, and covers fourteen 
and a haif typewritten pages. It shows 
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forty commodities brought from fifty-seven 
countries. - 

Among the commodities imported for 
this purpose were aluminum, antimony, 
asbestos, asphaltum, chromite, coal. cop- 
per, ferroalloys, fluorspar, graphite, iron 
ore, jute, lead, magnesite, manganese, 
nickel, nitrate of. soda, crude mineral oil, 
linseed oil, palm oil, ferromanganese, fer- 
rosilican, pyrites, tin and tungsten ore. 


Cut these off and bang would go the steel 


almo&t as far as one cares to go, we have to 
turn to Rhodesia, New Caledonia, Asia 
Minor, Russia and Brazil. Our native supply 
would be exhausted in five years if we had 
to depend upon it. And chrome is but one of 
the necessary elements in metal working. 
Consider railroading: 

The great locomotive stands there 


through the sweat of toilers in the Cau- 
casus far over the sea, or in the heats of 


Making the Berth of a Giant 


From an Etching by ‘A. Schutz 


industry! The steel kings must go to the 


nothing of foreign countries somewhat 
nearer Broadway, if they are to continue in 
business. For chrome, which is an essential 
ingredient in armor plate, projectiles, high- 
speed cutting tools, rifle barrels, 

airplane and automobile parts, stainless 
steels, certain coloring compounds and so on, 


. (Courtesy of Kennedy & Co.) 


India or Brazil, through the labor of min- 
ers in distant Rhodesia or in New Cale- 
donia in the South Pacific, through the aid 
of Canadian workers’ in nickel. mines, 
through the help of Peruvian Indians ex- 
t vanadium ore. These supplied for 
that locomotive what America lacked; 
their labors far off have united with our 
efforts at home. and 

nickel and vanadium have met in the steel 
fabric of our locomotive. “Tools of steel 


casein, 
of the Argentine, (Continued on Page 24) 


[ERICA AS A DEPENDENT NATION | 


an Increasingly Vital Réle in Our Economic Life 


alloyed with Chinese tungsten were used 
to fit them to service. Thus was the mon- 
ster born, the product of the continents. 
For leather ‘“‘we have to comb the remote 
areas of the globe,” even though we are 
“the foremost leather making, using and 
exporting nation in the world.” 
neries would find it hard to operate without 
the quebracho tree, which grows in North- 
ern Argentina and Paraguay. We derive 
rabbit furs for the hatters from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, braids for 
straw hats from Japan and China. 
Japan sends us 2,000,000 tooth- 
brushes every month—or did in 1923. 
In the same year we imported, as 
Mr. Redfield estimates, ‘‘a million 
miles of sausage casings,” thongh it 
should be added that we exported 
more than as many. These came 
from Argentina, Canada, China, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. We have 
begun to import fruit from the Ar- 
gentine and Mexico. We bring in 
beans from thirty-four foreign coun- 
tries, 
To give one of Mr. Redfield's itius- 
trations: 


On a single day in April, 1922, 
the New York wholesale market 
received among other supplies of 
the kind 800 crates of honey-dew 
melons from South Africa, 4, 
crates of vegetables and a ship- 
ment of lima beans from . 
10,000 packages of vegetables and 
1,700 barrels of potatoes from Ber- 
muda, 4,000 crates of onions from 
Chile and 18,000 bags of onions 
from Egypt. 


We import butter from fourteen 
countries and cheese from twenty- 
one. And if, as Mr. Redfield says, 
we consider the utensils of the 
kitchen, we must rely upon tin from 
the Malaysian Peninsula or the Bo- 
livian Andes, or perhaps on alu- 
minum from British or Dutch 
Guiana, as our own large supply of 
aluminum ore has to be supple- 
mented by importations. The insu- 
lating material used in our telephone 
cables is made of old cordage, col- 
lected from seaports the world over 
(smelling ‘of no one knows what by- 
gone scents of danger, heroism and 
hardship); the mica in our tele- 
phone instruments is from British 
India; electric lights of the prevail- 
ing variety would be impossible 
without cryolite from Greenland and 
other materials from China, Ger- 
many, Spain, the Dutch East Indies, 
Brazil, Chile and the Caucasus. 

Copra, from which cocoanut oil is 
made, comes from the Philippines— 
an argument, Mr. Redfield seems to 
think, for preventing the islands 
from falling into “unstable* or “hos- 
tile” hands. Castor oil is used as a 
lubricant in airplane engines, as a 
basis for perfumes, in soap, in 
leather dressings and, of course, as 
a medicine. We go to India, Brazil, 
Spain and China for it. We go to 
West Africa for palm oll, which is 
necessary to the tinware makers and 
useful to the soap manufacturers. 
We import peanuts from nine coun- 
tries, and make the oil into salad oii, 
margarine and soap. We draw on 
thirteen countries for olive oil, Chi- 
nese wood oil, or tung oil, “‘is said to 
be the base of most modern water- 
proof, quick-dying varnish.’’ 

If the United States were really 
“isolated,” the printing and publish- 
ing industry would shrink to a 
shadow. We take wood pulp from 

six countries and paper from several others, 
with Canada as the most important con- 


tributor 


“The most ‘irreconcilable’ editor,” Mr. 
Redfield observes, *“‘must be content to have 
his editorials preaching political isolation 
printed on paper of Canadian origin.” 

If we wish “coated”’ paper we fall back on 
which is furnished by the cows 


Our tan- - 
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Sherwood Anderson Reports 
On Life and Letters. 


In His “Notebook” He Gathers a Sheaf of Random 


Observations and Sketches 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON’S NOTE- 
BOOK. Containing Articles Writ- 
ten During the Author’s Life as a 
Story-Teller, and Notes of His 
Impressions From Life Scattered 
Through the Book. New York: 
Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 


By H. I. BROCK 


N Mr. Sherwood Anderson is 
much earnestness about things 
which are self-evident. Curious 
about life, he is very busy dis- 
¢ covering life in himself, and con- 
siderably moved by the emotions of 
a Columbus in the presence of the 
simple facts which underlie civilized 
man's acceptance of the complex ex- 
istence in which he finds himself in- 
volved with his fellow-human beings. 
As a story-teller—which is the title 
of his own election—it is Mr. Ander- 
son's business to deal with these 
facts as basic material. As a mod- 
ern philosopher, it is his concern to 
take stock of what, in the light of 
them, is wrong with the life around 
us. 
It seems that there is quite a lot 
wrong. Ford cars, for instance, are 
wrong—or what Ford cars stand for. 


least net quite right. 
in the dimples in the little children's 
faces, in the beards of the old meh, 
into the lines about the women’s 
mouths that they were meant to 
smile with—it gets even in the food. 
Our books and magazines and news- 
papers—or most of them—ere wrofig. 
Especially in the magazines we are 
tricked by clever writers, trained 
for the purpose, into accepting the 
reality. of people who are not in the 
least so. They are hardly, in fact, 
any more real than the magazine- 
‘these magazines 
are run through the shops in 
bunches as the modern factory 
turns out cheap furniture.” 

Chicago has two big morning 
papers in English which everybody 
is expected to read, and Paris has 





thirty little morning papers in 
French, so that the Frenchman can 
take his choice. In short, we are 
being mercilessly standardized, as 
the Germans used to be by their 
Prussian drill sergeants and their 
Prussianized professors. They do 
those things differently in Europe— 
in France, pre-eminently. And it is 
a question whether, after all, it is a 
good thing for Americans to have to 
emigrate in order to have liberty and 
leisure for that ‘‘pursuit of happi- 
ness’’ to which the Declaration of 
Independence said we were self-evi- 


dently entitled by our mere birth- |‘ 


right as human beings. 

Nothing very new in all this, cer- 
tainly. No shock of novelty in Mr. 
Anderson’s discovery that there was 

in the sort of sleepy little 
town in Ohio he knew as a. youth— 
something which has departed from 
the same town when it becomes a 
mining town or one, like Akron, de- 
voted to the manufacture of ayto- 
mobile tires and rubber contraptions 
generally. 

There is a virtue in rustling green 
trees and grassy lawns and wide 
porches draped with wistaria, where 
of a quiet evening the moonlight 
spills itself in pools and old folks 
talk and smoke quietly and young 
ones make love softly. It is a good 
thing that Mr. Anderson: has found 
this out, of course. But the sure 
knowledge. of it goes back a long 
way—long before there -were Ohio 
towns, long before tobacco became a 
part of civilization, long before any 
of the local elements existed except 
the trees, the grass, the moonlight 
and people—young and old. In Ar- 
cadia, also. 

Another thing Mr. Anderson has 
discovered is the Vieux Carré of New 
Orleans. It is—or was—a good thing 
for any of us to discover, and had 
been even before ‘Lafcadio Hearn 
and George W. Cable. Mr. Anderson 
has done very well with it. He is 
a sensitive artist with words, and 





the best writing in ‘his book is the 
thing Néw Orleans taught him to do 
which he calls ‘‘A Meeting South.’’ 
It was published in The Dial a year 
ago—most of the longer papers in the 
volume have appeared in magazines 
—and is really a bit of story-telling. 
As Mr. Anderson says, story-telling 
is his business, and story-telling is 
a gift. Philosophy is another mat- 
ter. Either it is very deep knowl- 
edge, or it is perspective with mag- 
nificent distances. ‘ 

The papers reprinted from various 
Periodicals. — 


protest—are interspersed in the 





printed text here with notes which 
profess to be a record of the au- 


thor’s intellectual and re- 
actions at various periods of his life 
from the time he worked on a pile 
driver on the Chicago lake front to 
his achievement of an establishment 
with a cook and a secretary. These 
notes parade the frankness which is 
the affectation of this decade and 


has to some an evidence of 


of| purple tide which is supposed to 





drive to reckless utterance. Reck- 





Second Part of “The Tale of Genji” 


THE SACRED TREE. Being the 
Second Part of Tale of Genji. By 
Lady Murasaki. Translated 
the Japanese by Arthur wi 
304 Mif 





PP. 
Company. $3.50. 


HEN the first part of 
“The Tale of Genji” was 
published in Arthur Wa- 
ley’s sensitive translation 
last Summer, the book 
was unanimously hailed as‘a literary 
event of the first magnitude. The 
novel was, by common consent, com-, 
pared with Fielding’s ‘“Tom Jones,"’ 
and ranked as one of the greatest 
pieces of fiction ever written. In the 
first book, written over 900 years 
ago, Prince Genji was introduced as 
the great lover of medieval Japan; 
Lady Murasaki’s fine sense of moral 
niceties and unique gift of prose 
naration marked her book as an un- 
mistakable work of genius. 

The second _portion of the book 
does not,-unfortunately, quite come 
up to the interest of the earlier sec- 
tion. The narrative, description and 
discernment are sustained and ex- 
cellently fine, but the subject mat- 
ter shifts from romance, in the Eu- 
ropean ‘‘Gothic’’ sense, to the po- 


litical life of the Emperor's Court. | 


Its psychology is much that of, say, 
a courtier of the time of le Roi 
Soleil; Genji’s character is revealed 
as that of a brilliant and conde- 
scending hanger-on of royalty, “the 
inhabitant of a world peopled not by 
creatures like herself, but by a re- 
mote or superior order of being.:’ 
The action of ‘‘The Sacred Tree’’ 
concerns itself with the intrigues 
against Genji which followed the 
death of his easy-going father, the 
old Emperor; with his devices to 
avert disgrace and exile following 
the discovery of an intrigue with 
Princess Oborozukiyo, sister of the 
mother of the reigning Emperor, 
who was hostile to Genji; with a 
- voluntary exile at Suma, enlivened 
by an intrigue with a provincial girl,- 


the Lady of Akashi, and with Gen-- 


jis triumphant return to court when 


the Emperor Suzaku resigned in fa- 
vor of the heir apparent, who hap- 
pened to be Genji’s son (a guilty se- 
cret which the great liver shared with 
the old Emperor’s third wife, the 
Princess Fujitsubo). The book 
closes with Genji’s star in the as- 
cendant, the young Emperor being 
completely dominated by the bril- 
lant Prince; the latter’s marital 
tangle is being unraveled by the 
simple expedient of constructing a 
palace with three wings, in which 
to install his three principal women, 
his wife Murasaki, his affinity of 
Suma, who had borne him a daugh- 
ter, and the red-nosed Lady Suyet- 
sumu of Hitachi, 

Although the action is. entirely in 
terms of motives remote and archaic, 
this volume is distinguished by Lady 
Murasaki’s disconcertingly modern 
touch. Although she, woman like, 
finds pleasure in retailing Genji’s 
appallingly easy conquests over her 
sex, she writes of each affair with 
sense and discrimination. Her novel 
is very close to our literature if only 
by the sense of sin revealed in the 
relations of Genji and Fujitsubo. 

Murasaki is ‘‘modern” because she 
is interested not in events themselves, 
but in the effect of events in the 
minds of her characters; ‘‘modern,” 
again says Mr. Waley, “owing to 
the accident that medieval Buddhism 

certain psychological con- 

ceptions which happen to be current 

in Europe The idea that 

human personality is built up of dif- 

ferent layers which may act in con- 

flict, that an emotion may exist in 

the fullest intensity and yet be un- 

perceived by the peson in whom it 

is at work—such conceptions were 
commonplace in ancient Japan.’’ 

Before returning to the narrative 
of “The Sacred Tree’’ it is well to 





valued solely from the angie of ef- 
fect. 

As he made his way through the 
open country that stretched out 


mournful fluting of the wind in 
‘the pines. .- : 
Out beyond the bay a line of 


sicism refined and sublimated to in- 
clude the human emotions and the 
personality of the actors, as well as 
the deeds of heroes and the passions 


essentially ‘‘straight parts.” As in 
melodrama, the comic or the villain- 
@us types are most_sympathetic. One 
learns to take Genji’s amorous fa- 
cilities for granted; one accepts 
little Murasaki’s role as the patient 


plies, ‘“‘These stormy nights are very 
disturbing.'’ Such touches are char- 
acterization in excelsis; but they 
are revelations rather than portray- 
als of character. 

Two passages of ‘‘The Sacred 
Tree’’ bear out the atmosphere of 
modernity in this unparalleled novel. 
In the final chapter, there is an ar- 
gument on literature which might, 
mutatis mutandis, have been culled 
from any contemporary literary re- 
view. 


In the first contest of that arch- 








Kokiden 
the enemy of Genji, who airfly re- 
\ 





less means uncalculated. But every 
note of Mr. Anderson's is a note of 
ee every amorous image 
and suggestion of illicit adventure is 
perfectly deliberate. and—li 


intention. Art speaks,. 

Which is quite as it should be. As 
I said before, Mr. Anderson is curi- 
ous about life. There is 2 part of 
life about which most readers are 
curious, and glimpses of the dis- 
coveries of others in this particular 
province have an admitted fascina- 
tion. It is not quite possibile for an 
American autho in the 
““pursuit of happin * by custom 
and convention and even by constitu- 
tional amendment—to be as frank 
and unashamed in his confessions as 
Anatole France. It is not even pos- 
sible for him to apply to being frank 
and unashamed so fine a literary art. 
But it is possible nowadays to go 
quite a long way. Mr. Anderson’s 
training as a novelist has made him 
very skillful in keeping contact with 
the limit. 

By the way, one of his papers is 
called ‘‘An Apology for Crudity.” It 
was written for The Dial ten years 
ago, and defends Mr. Theodore Drei- 
ser for not being like Mark Twain— 
or some such thing. The gist of it is 
that we are a crude people, and those 
who write for us must not forget that 
it is a crude people we write for and 
of. Chicago is not Oxford—or even 
Boston. Moreover, we who write are 
ourselves crude. 

And in nothing are we cruder than 
in relation to the loves that no gen- 
tleman should be able either to forget 
or to remember—if they are matters 
in his own life. Such loves are now 
admittedly included in the legitimate 
field of the artist of fiction, and in 
the handling put a fearful strain 
upon the native artist's artistry. Of 
Mr. Anderson's notes, some deal with 
the humiliation of having to lecture 
for a living and the gratification of 
the showman’s instinct that creeps in 
all the same; others are concerned 
with how a writer sometimes cannot 
work and how he sometimes cannot 


contes 

this volume he says that “the alibi is 
one of the prime necessities of life.” 
In this case the literary alibi for the 
sup’ personal record is conveni- 
ently available. 

Nevertheless, it is possible to prefer 
Anatole France. Mr. Anderson’s 
merits as a story teller are really of 
quite another kind. 
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Two Sweeping Appeals From the Verdict of History : 


Steve and Miss Durham Suggest That the Wrong Side Won the War 


Dr. 


I8SVOLSKY AND THE WORLD 
WAR. By Frederick Stieve. 253 
pp. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

THE SERAJEVO CRIME. By am. 
Edith Durham. 206 pp. 

George Allen 4 Unwin, Ltd. 


By P. W. WILSON 


ANY are the books which 

- today throw light on the 

origin of the war. In read- 

ing theth we have to bear in 

mind that truth may not be 

their only object. On both sides 

there is propaganda. And while 

undoubtedly there will be historians 

in the future, we doubt very much 

whether they will be able to write 

history. With so many trees, the 
wood becomes a jungle. 

Dr. Frederick Stieve writes from 
the German Foreign Office. Miss 
Durham is an English lady who, for 
many years, has dared the dangers 
of the Balkans. And both authors 
arrive at the same conclusion. It is 
not that the Germans and Austrians 
were hardly so black as they were 
painted. It is not that there were 
faults on both sides. It is that the 
Central Powers were innocent, that 
the Allies were guiity and that the 
wrong side won. 

It is a view to be considered on its 
merits. ‘But there may also be a 
motive. The Treaty of Versailles 
laid the blame for the war on Ger- 
many. And the militarists in Ger- 
many resent the verdict. If the ver- 
dict be reversed, so they argue, it 
will be possible to cancel repara- 
tions, to demand colonies and to 
bring back the Kaiser. Indeed, the 
logic. of Miss Durham leads us 
further. If her view is justified the 
Hapsburgs also should be recalled 
and the dual monarchy restored not 
only in its integrity but with Serbia 
as an added item. 

Dr. Stieve assumes without ques- 
tion the encirclement of Germany 
by the Triple Entente. Miss Dur- 
ham is equally certain that Russia 
made the war for the sake of Con- 
stantinople. And oth writers sug- 
gest that the murders at Serajevo 
are fatal to the ethics of the allied 
cause. Of the many and compli- 
cated issues discussed in these vol- 
umes, it is to this that we will de- 
vote attention. 

An Archduke and his wife are as- 
sassinated; who then is responsible? 
It is an issue essentially judicial. 
And Miss Durham, we submit, weak- 
ens her advocacy at the outset by 
an obvious animus. She declares 
that ‘‘Balkan life’’ was ‘‘a sealed 
book" to Lord Grey and that Eng- 
land ‘“‘failed to recognize the im- 
portance of Balkan politics.’’ Every 
one who knows anything is aware 
that fcr months London was the 
scene of a Balkan settlement and 
that, as long as London was allowed 
by the Central Powers thus to ad- 
just the differences, a general con- 
flagration was avoided 

Dr. Stieve, on his side, seems to be 
unconscious of the fact that fre- 
quently he assumes one rule for 
Germany and another for the rest of 
the world. Take his treatment of 
events in July, 1914.. The Kaiser 
might go anywhere and see any- 
body; he had .visited the Czar, and 
Prince Henry of Prussia conferred 
at length with King George himself. 
But let M. Poincaré chat for a while 
with Nicholas on the port side of a 
yacht or at the opera and Germany 
takes offense. It is conspiracy. 

Prussians might make the welkin 
ring with ‘‘Deutschland uber Aliles’’ 
and ‘‘Die Wacht am Rhein.’ But 
if a military band in Petrograd dared 
to play the ‘‘Marche de Sambre et 
Meuse”’ and the ‘‘Marche Lorraine,” 
or if at dinner an exuberant Grand 
Duch A hesied to M. 
Paleologue that, in the ‘event of war, 

* his country “will get Alsace Lor- 
gaine back,"’ Dr. Stieve holds up his 
hands in horror. Indeed, the simple 
fact that M. Poincaré was applauded 
at a banquet, is set forth as an of- 
fense the Yet 
the sentiment applauded was no 
more than the suggestion that Rus- 
sia and France “‘have the same ideal 
of peace in power, honor and glory.” 

_Dr. Stieve’s case is thus that at a 
moment of supreme crisis, when 
every Admiral in Germany, 
General, every soldier and sailor and 
every girl who could hand out coffee 
to the troops on the railways was 
told to be ready for action; no one 
outside Germany must travel with- 
out her consent, blow a trombone, 
or speak above a whisper. 





every | 





This is not making out a case for 
Germany. It is, on the contrary, a 
revelation of the mentality at the 
German Foreign Office with which 
Europe as a whole had to deal. 
Merely to breathe was lése-majesté. 
And the balance of power was a 
balance with the Central Powers in 
one scale and no Entente at all to be 
permitted In the other. With Ger- 
many and her allies free to make 
war, Britain is asked to declare a 


preliminary neutrality and is regard- 


ed as a menace to peace because she 
declined thus to abdicate her inter- 
national status as a sovereign power. 

Over the murders at Serajevo, 
Petrograd, like the rest of the world, 





was deeply disturbed. M. Poincaré, ‘ 


England, France and Germany in 1914. 
From “Things New and Old,” by Max Beerbohm. (Heinemann.) 


therefore, as a guest at the Russian 
capital, suggested to the Austro- 
Hungarian Ambassador that repri- 
sals against Serbia, if carried too 
far, might involve ‘‘complications.’’ 

Uniess diplomacy, other than Ger- 
man, was to be abolished altogether, 
we camnot imagine a hint at once 
more timely, more obvious or more 
quietly expressed. Yet Dr. Stieve 
trounces M. Poincaré for what he 
calls ‘‘the continuation of his efforts, 
pursued with iron resolution, to iso- 
late and encircle the Central Pow- 
ers.’’ And Poincaré’s statement that 
“Serbia has very warm friends 
among the Russian people’’ and 
that ‘‘Russia has an ally, France,”’ 
is described as an ‘‘open threat to the 
representative of Austria-Hungary.”’ 


facts, not only stated by Miss 

ham today but known to e 

er of newspapers in August, 1914. 
The question and the only question 
is whether, as a result of these facts, 





Serbia as a nation should have been | 


wiped off the face of the earth. Miss | officially that such a concentration— 


Durham, who does not like the Serb 
officers when they kill Queen Draga 
and keep samples of her complexion 
in their pocketbooks, nor when they 
drink the blood of Bulgars as a sac- 
rament, is frankly for obliteration. 
And when the Entente, ‘‘for the sake 
of their own interests,"” were unwill- 
ing to ‘‘let Serbia be destroyed,*’ she 
says that ‘‘this judgment upon Great 
Britain is a bitter one to swallow." 
To be candid, there is no one quite 
so bloodthirsty as an argumentative 
pacifist. There may be a case for 
destroying Serbia, but strong evi- 
dence would have to be furnished. 

In summing up the case, we will 
» 


confine ourselves in the main to 
facts set forth by Miss Durham her- 
self. That there was in Belgrade a 
movement in favor of Greater Ser- 
bia is history, And it cannot be 
denfed that Serbian ambifion con- 
flicted with Austrian possession. But 
if that ambition be a capital offense, 
let us not forget that Poland and 
Czechoslovakia are not less guilty. 
You cannot prevent a nation being 
a@ nation. 

Here, then, was Serbia, still little 
Serbia, living under the 
shadow of a powerful military au- 
tocracy, served by a eonscript army. 
in which millions of men could be 
mobilized instantly for aggressive at- 
tack. Yet when Serbia orders a few 
guns from, France, an action en- 
tirely within her sovereign right, the 
great power retaliates by closing the 
entire frontier to trade, including 
the most convenient though even 
then indirect access to the sea. 

Nor is this all. Early in 1914, the 
great power announces the ~~ 
tration of two army corps, 
equipped for immediate ‘eeontinann: 
on the frontier of the small nation 
which is trying to settle down after 








two wars. The small nation suggests 


which, by the way, coincided with 
Germany’s ‘‘der tag’’—was danger- 
ous. to peace. But the great power 
goes ahead, and, according to Miss 
Durham, quite rightly. She asks 
whether Lord Roberts would , not 
consider himself justified to conduct 
manoeuvres on the frontier of In- 
dia. Our answer is that never, so 
far as we are aware, jas the In- 
dian Government endangered the 
peace of Asia by a military concen- 
tration, thus wantonly provocative 
to a weaker, a-neighboring and a 
friendly State. 

That of which Serbia warned Aus- 
tria is exactly what occurred. Of- 


ficers in the Serbian Army received 
from a secret agent an authentic 
plan of attack on Serbia, devised in 
1908 by the Austrian General Staff. 
And, in their minds, there was noth- 
ing to show that the ‘“‘manoeuvres” 
were not to be,<in fact, this mobili- 
zation for war. Miss Durham's at- 
titude is here interesting. She: does 
not utter a word of censure on the 
Austrians for planning an attack on 
Serbia, She is indignant, however, 
over the fact that Serbia found it 
out and reads a lecture against 
espionage. 

As Miss Durham insists, the Black} 
Hand, which resembled the Mafia in 
Italy, was not formed for any per- 
ticular assassination. King Alex- 
ander and Queen Draga were vic- 
tims. And Prime Minister Pashitch 
was nearly a victim. The Govern- 
ment, faced by Austro-Hungarian 
bayonets across the frontier, could 
no more control these mistaken 
patriots than Ireland, under the 
Biacl and Tans, could control the 
scores of sharpshooters who fired 
repeated volleys at Lord French. 
But, as Miss Durham frankly ad- 





mits, the Serbian Government gave 


confidential warning to the Austro- 
Hungarian Minister responsible for 
Bosnia and even pleaded that the 
Archduke should not be exposed to 
risk. To Miss Durham's evidence, 
we may add, perhaps, our own. We 
have consulted records of August, 
1914, which show conclusively that, 
according to news published in - 
don, Count Tisza, the Hungafien 
Prime Minister, also tried to disstade 
the Archduke from his perilous jotr- 
ney, but that he insisted on going: 
It was also stated that, on the pre- 
text that the occasion was military, 
the civil police were withdrawn. It 
is an assertion that, whether con- 
firmed or not, explains why numer- 
ous extremists, well known to the 
Austrian authorities, were able, with- 
out let or hindrance, to take up a 
prominent position in Serajevo, a 
small town where, under the circum- 
stances, every childshould have been 
certified. 

On these facts it is not clear that 
Austria-Hungary had any case at 
all against Serbia, much less a case 
that entitled her to terminate Ser- 
bia's career as a nation. Nor can- 
we accept Miss Durham's statement 
that Serbia preferred war to ex- 
posure. Serbia's acceptance of the 
Austrian ultimatum, almost as it 
stood, and her appea) to the powers 
to adjudicate on the unsettled points, 
coupled with Austria’s long silence 
and shert_time limit, suggest a very 
different conclysion. 

Both Dr. Stieve and Miss Durham 
mention evidence calculated to show 
that Russia's military attaché, Arta- 
manov, was ‘‘aware of the plot.’’ 


When in May, 1914, Danilo 
Ilitch went to Belgrade and an- 
nounced that he had found the 
men and all was ready for the 
attentat (attempted assassination) 
except the arms and money, 
Colonel Dimitrijevitch summoned 
the Russian military attaché, 
Artamanov, to inform him and 


ef oe a day er two. 

rwards he informed Dimitri- 
seviton that Russia agreed and 
that in case of war she would be 
at Serbia's side. Colonel Dimitri- 
jevitch had had to wait while 
Artamanov’ consulted Pashitch 
and King Alexander, by means of 
the Russian Minister, Hartwig, 
and also his own Government. 


The quotation is from an article in 
the Le Féderatién Balkanique signed 
Viadimirov. ‘‘Should this be con- 
firmed,’’ writes Dr. Stieve, ‘“‘it 
would show that the crime was pre- 
pared as a Russian blow at the Dual 
Monarchy.*’ 

In the seething caldron of the 
Balkans, it would be no matter for 
surprise if a good many attachés had 
their doubts whether the manoeuvres 
on the Serbian frontier would pass 
off peacefully. But an insinuation 
that the Russian Government sought’ 
to obtain Constantinople by author- 
izing officially the assassination of 
the Archduke Franz Ferdinand is 
one which both these authors 
should have treated fully or not at 
all. When Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish was murdered in Phoenix Park, 
the allegation that Parnell was im- 

licated three leading 
judges for months. And when sifted, 
it completely broke down. Yet let- 
ters, apparently autograph, were 
produced... For a decadent Czardom 
we hold no brief. But the attempt 
to make the Czardom responsible for 
these abominable murders and so to 

that the Czar would go even 
to that length in order to get into a 
war which wrecked his throne, seems 
to ‘be an additional reason for mis- 
trusting this latest appeal to ‘‘his- 
tory.”” Our authors must remember 
that there were parties in Austria- 
Hungary herself who had reasons 
for wishing the Archduke out of the 
way. 

To anticipate the verdict of history 
would be folly in a reviewer who 
doubts if history wil) return a ver- 
dict: Much in pre-war Europe was 
rotten. And there was one way only 
of keeping the peace. That way was 
disarmament. It was a way repeat- 
edly proposed and always rejected. 
without discussion. The real case 
against Germany is that she was 
the power which, from 1870 on- 
ward, refused to allow disarmament 
to be mentioned in European diplo- 
macy. It was a nonpossumus, at 
once persistent and unchallengeable. 
The sword was the weapon that 
Germany herself chose. And never 
was the sword wielded with greater 
skill and a more terrible effect. 


tna 
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About Books, (ore or Less: Various Items 


By SIMEON ‘STRUNSKY 


ENTIMENTALITY, says Henry 
Seidel Canby in his excellent 
little manual, ‘Better Writ- 
ing’’ (Harcourt, Brace & Co.), 
‘ig the curse of writing in Amer- 
ica.’’ If Dr. Canby had said that 
sentimentality used to be the curse 
of writing in America before the 
year 1920, there could be no two 
sides to the proposition. Today I 
am not so sure. Today, I think, a 
little sentiment now and then would 
do no harm to the best of writing 
men. Dr. Canby has a chapter on 
the disabilities and diseases which 
the writing profession is heir to. He 
draws a paralle] with glandular mal- 
adjustment in the human body. 
Some authors are deficient in intel- 
lectual juices. Some of them secrete 
too much emotion. Let us say, then, 
that if there is such a thing as a 
sentimental gland, it needs, in the 
majority of our serious writers, 
something stimulating in a bottle to 
be taken before or after meals. If 
Zane Grey and Harold Bell Wright 
work their sentimental glands over- 
time, the opposite school must not 
allow itself to be irritated into over- 
stimulating the sardonic secretions. 
Hand upon heart, what is the prob- 
lem of literary overproduction that 
we face today—catharsis or katzen- 
jammer, saccharin or tabasco? 
That ‘the problem exists is obvi- 
ously recognized by Dr. Canby. His 
remarks.on The Sentimental are im- 
metiately preceded by a badly needed 
caution on the subject of good man- 
ners, by which the author doesn’t 
in the least mean what used to be 
called good taste. As between good 
taste and making a point worth 
making, let good taste go by the 
board. But here is Walt Whitman 
—cited by our author—who in the 
space of seven lines manages to take 
cognizance of the abject louse, the 
silk-nosed maggot, the dog’s snout 
sniffing for garbage, emetics, lauda- 
num, outchouc and hog’s fat. 
Were they all essential for snaring 
the truth and running down the 
beautiful? Dr. Canby doubts. ‘‘Every 
subject, harsh, angry, cutting, or 
amiable, has its own good or bad 
mannered way of expression.’’ Of 
course. Then why the present enor- 
mous vogue of the Whitman man- 
ner as illustrated above? The au- 
thor’s explanation is perfect. ‘‘Here 
is an ill-mannered piece from Walt 
Whitman trying to bastinado his au- 
dience into attention.’”” Exactly. 
The method of securing the reader’s 
attention now most in favor calls for 
such thoroughly unsentimental de- 
vices, as dynamite, asafetida and the 


meataxe. 


ECAUSE the present writer has 

regularly beaten the drum for 

the little red volumes in the 
Today and Tomorrow Series (Dut- 
ton), he now feels at liberty to state 
‘that the latest contribution to the 
series, C. H. Bretherton'’s “Midas, 
or The United States and the Fu- 
ture’’ isn’t at all @ good book, It 
badly needs a tonic for the senti- 
mental gland. When this little red 
family got off to such a splendid 
start a couple of years ago with J. 
B. 8. Haldane and Bertrand Russell, 
its success may have been due in 
considerable measure to the acid and 
edge which these two men brought 
to the consideration of Daedalus and 
Icarus. But Haldane and Russell 
obviously had sdémething more than 
the gift and desire for caustic epi- 
gram. They had a_ provocative 
thesis which they chose to dress up, 
properly enough, in a provocative, 
if occasionally ‘impudent, style. In 
one or two of the recent volumes I 
detect an inclination: to be smart 
and let the chips fall where they 
may. 

Haldane and Russell had some- 
thing besides a thesis. They had, of 
course, knowledge. One of them 
knows all about chemistry and the 
other knows all about mathematics. 
While this does not necessarily mean 
that they know all about people and 
nations, still it creates a presump- 
tion. At any rate, the present re- 
viewer is willing to receive his nutri- 
ment in the proportion of one wise 


crack to one'fact. Mr. Bretherton’s 
data about the United States fail to 
maintain the proportion. Among the 
facts which he says cannot be ig- 
nored is that ‘‘the negro increases 
much faster than the white Ameri- 
can.’’ This is not so. He says that 
the election of United States Sen- 
ators was originally intended to rest 
with the State Legislatures, but that 
theSe ‘“‘have in most cases become 
the mere mouthpiece through which 
the choice of the people is con- 
firmed.’’ Fhis is not so; United 
States Senators are now popularly 
elected. He says that we have ac- 
celerated legislation by the majority 
through “the adoption of the initia- 
tive and referendum.’’ This is news. 
If Mr. Bretherton’s information on 
the United States were a bit more 
authentic I possibly would not balk, 
as I do now, at his prophecy that 
ultimately the President of the 
United States will be selected by a 
board of college professors. They 
*‘will add to their first award a foot- 
note to the effect that, judged by 
the most exhaustive psychological 
tests, the candidate’s composite ca- 
pacity for reacting to mass impulse 
is considerably below that of the 
average peddler of patent medicine.’’ 
Except for inducing the present re- 
viewer to lose his temper, I don’t 
see that this gets anywhere. 
,° 

UITE a different proposition is 
Q the little sister volume by 

Colonel Fuller, ‘‘Pegasus, or 
Problems of Transportation.’’ Noth- 
ing more need be said than that it 
is fascinating in itself and in the 





best traditions of the series. It has 
knowledge and imagination. Having 


spread so much on the record, I 


would seize on a single little phrase 
of the author's, not by way of 
criticism, but as a text. “from 
war,’’ says Colonel Fuller, ‘‘turn to 
barter, amicable warfare.’ Here 
again, it seems to mé, is a touch 
of that conscious anti-sentimentality 
discussed at the beginning of the 
present demurrer. Tlie resolve to 
pierce down beneath the surface of 
appearances to realistic ‘‘motives"’ 
sometimes leads, not to reality, but 
to epigram. Why is barter amicable 
warfare? You may say of wars for 
democracy that they are really wars 
for markets. You may say of ma- 
ternal love that it is really self-in- 
terest. You may say of the martyr 
that he is only engaged in p 
sating an inferiority complex. You 
may say it. 

But, all, what can there be 
more innocent, even more commend- 
able, than barter? It calls up such 
apparently harmless and attractive 
pictures as simple fishérmen casting 
their nets for fish and exchanging 
them for butter and eges produced 
with similar labor and innocence. It 
calls up stone hatchets exchanged 
for tiger pelts, old women squatting 
over vegetable stalls in the market- 
place, smiths at the forge, plowmen 
in the field, caravans tracking 
through the desert. Why describe 
barter as ‘‘amicable warfare’’ unless 
it be the passionate resolve to dis- 
card the natural pleasant explana- 
tion if an uglier explanation can be 
found, to exalt the realistic explana- 
tion which is not true above the 








sentimental explanationg which hap- 
pens to be true? 
*,* 

UDGED merely by its effective- 
ness as a weapon of offense I 
doubt whether there is a great 

deal to be said for the epigrammatic 
method. International banditry, 
democracy, capitalism, Puritanism, 
the human race as a whole, are not 
likely to succumb to the delicate 
sneer. There are only two effective 
methods of attack. One is to hit out 
savagely and the other is to laugh 
out aloud with full lungs. The one 
way is frontal attack with all the 
artillery and tanks one can muster. 
The other way is sapping the 
enemy’s positions until some day his 
trenches cave in or go up in the 
air, to the enemy’s extreme surprise 
and discomfiture, Marcel Le Goff in 
his “Anatole France at Home” 
(Adelphi Company) has set down M. 
Anatole’s reply tq the suggestion of 
his friends that he write something 
about the war when that war was 
still under way. The sage of La 
Béchellerie demurred: 
One would have to have the 
laughter of a Rabelais 

and construct an immense farce. 

The present situation is analogous 

to that of the sixteenth century 

after the Reformation. It is im- 

possible to introduce any truth ex- 

cept through farce. Men gone 

mad won't listen to any voice that 

may be speaking seriously and tell- 

ing the truth. Perhaps by making 

fun of things it would be possible 

to make some light criticism of the 

present time. Yes, one would have 

to have the genius of Rabelais. It 

would be a fine and worthwhile 
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His Latest Volume, “Vignettes of the Sea” (Harcourt, Brace & Co.), Was Reviewed in These Columns on April 25. 





thing to write a Pantagruel. In 

it one would be freer to say what- 

ever he wanted. Men who won't 
stand for any criticism of their 
idols do tolerate jesting. 

Whether men who have gone mad 
will listen te laughter more easily 
than to serious voices engaged in the 
truth may be doubted. But at least 
it will be noted that the only alter- 
native to speaking out seriously, con- 
templated by Anatole France, is 
speaking out in rollicking farce. The 
parior epigram has the “virtue of 
neither method. It does not break 
through and it does not pierce. It 
has irritation without penetration. 
Its ushal effect is to call attention 
not to the evil which is assailed, but 
to the gentleman who does the 
assailing. Mr. Bretherton is suffic- 
fently pleased with one of his barbed 
shafts to discharge it twice: the sole 
preoccupations of mankind, he says, 
are ‘‘food, fighting and females.”’ 
This does serve te concentrate atten- 
tion on the author. But it adds 
neither to our. knowledge of, nor our 
resentment inst, a h race 
which has always been understood to 
be greatly interested in self-preserva- 
tion and self-perpetuation. Is it a 
good epigram? I wonder. But in 
any case, it is a statement which the 
present writer refuses to accept from 
one who is misinformed on the negro 
birth rate and the way we elect our 
United States Senators. 

o,¢ 

N general, then, it may be said 
that making . polished little wit- 
ticisms is no way to treat a hu- 
man race or a capitalistic régime or 
a murderous international system, 
or a debased code of ethics. There 
are just two effective ways, as has 
been already pointed out. Either 
you must be furious or you must be 
hilarious. Acid will not do. One 
must write with rage. To get results 
one must either stimulate the risible 
glands or the hatred glands. Dr. 
Canby quotes from Anatole France's 
‘‘Penguin Isiand,’’ as an example of 
stylistic lucidity and economy, the 
famous lines describing the begin- 
nings of penguin social! organization. 
We may translate from the original 

French for another purpose: 

The holy Maéi clasped his hands 
and emitted a heavy sigh. 

*“*Look, son,"’ he cried. ‘‘See 
the madman on top of his pros- 
trate adversary, tearing away with 
his teeth at his enemy’s nose. See 
that other man pounding away at 
a@ woman's skull with a heavy 
stone.’”’ 

“I gee them,"' said Bulloch. 
“They are c Law. They 
are laying the foundations of 
Property. They are establishing 
the groundwork of Civilization, of . 





Society, and of courts of 
tice.”’ 

“I don't understand,’’ said old 
Maéi. 


“By setting bounds to their 
fields. That is the origin of all gov- 
ernment. Your penguins, master, 
are now performing the most ex- 
alted functions. In the course of 
ages their work will be sancti- 
fied by the lawmakers and rati- 
:ed and defended by the magis- 
trates.’" 
Now that is something like it. Or, 
if your talents run in a different di- 
rection, you might use W. 8. Gil- 
bert’s methods now on exhibition on 
West Forty-fifth Street: : 
When Wellington thrashed Bona- 
parte, 

As every child can tell, 

The House of Lords throughout the 
war 

Did nothing in particular, 

And did it very well. 

That, too, has its effect. But this 
business of simultaneously flicking a 
cigarette ash into the grate and a 
bon mot at the Churches or the 
Industrial System— 





The Library School class in Index- 
ing of the New York State Library 
has prepared a new and complete 
index for May Lamberton Becker's 
“The Reader’s Guide,’’ published by 
Henry Holt & Co. This index will 
be incorporated in future editions of 
the book, but it is also being printed 
separately and may be obtained free 
of charge by those who have hought 
earlier editions. 
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From ‘“‘The Newgate Calendar.”’ Introduction by Henry Savage. 


THE ROGUES’ BOOKSHELF. Eé- 
ited by Ernest Brennecke 


lett: The Unfortunate Traveler, 
T Nas 
by Henry New York: 


THE BOOK OF THE ROGUE. Ed- 
ited by Joseph Lewis French. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. $3. 

THE NEWGATE CALENDAR. In- 
troduction by Henry Savage. 
Hartford, Conn.: Edwin Valentine 
Mitchell. $3.50. 

THE LIBRARY OF CRIME. Famous 
J and Famous . 
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. Famous Crimes and Crim- 
tnals, by C. L. McCluer Stevens. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 


By HERBERT 8. GORMAN 


HE rogue in literature is prac- 
tically as ancient as the rogue 
in life. Since Cain raised an 
inordinate interest because of 
his murder of Abel this pub- 

lic absorption in the manoeuvres and 
derring-do of rascais has never 
abated, although there have beeh 
eras when the swagger of the 
scoundrel has been somewhat soft- 
pedaled. Even the Victorian period, 
with All its” reti 3 bed to 
the picturesque qualities of the 
rogue, and a marked quality of 
Charlies Dickens's work, for in- 
stance, is the gusto (there is 
no other word for it) with which he 
drew such rapscallions as Bill Sikes 
and Fagin and Mr. Quilp of Tower 
Hill. There are, of course, many 
ways of explaining our interest in 
rascals. One of them is the intima- 
tion that we live vicarious lives of 
sin while reading about them. Be 
the reason What it may, there is 
assuredly a large public for books 
which contain a rogue as the prime 
character or works concerned with 
rascais as a whole. Just at the 
present moment various purveyors 
of books to their Majesties the Pub- 
lic seem excessively aware of this 
widespread interest, for the number 
of volumes concerned with rascals, 
crooks, criminals and rogues, both 
real and fictional, is extraordinarily 
large. Not all of these books are 
new by any means, and, indeed, one 
of the most appetizing (both in for- 
mat and content) of series concerned 
with this. type of letters is ‘The 
Rogues’ Bookshelf,’’ edited by Ern- 
nest Brennecke Jr. 

The aim of this series is to in- 
clude (and a quotation may be made 
from the helpful blurb) “the most 
celebrated and fascinating stories of 
highwaymen, 





every description—with 
schemes, trials, triumphs, punish- 
ments.” Appropriately enough, “The 

’ Bookshelf’ opens with ‘‘The 
Pleasant History of Lazarillo de 
Tormes."’ This brief masterpiece, 
written by an unknown hand in 
Spain in the middie of the sixteenth 
century, is the first of the picaresque 
novels, novels that lifted the rogue 
(“‘picaro”’’ being the Spanish word 
for that insouciant creature) into 
the realms of lasting fiction. “‘La- 
zarillo de Tormes’’ established a 
form that has never really vanished, 
and Cart Van Doren indicates briefly 


by| three additional volumes 





how the type has persisted, It in- 
fluenced Cervantes, for instance, 
kindled the imagination of various 
Elizabethan writers and gave hints 
to. Fielding and Smollett and Borrow 
and Thackeray. In France it came 
to a head in Le Sage’s ‘Gil Bilas.”’ 
And in America the curious reader 
may trace its influence down to 
**Huckleberry Finn’’ and “Jurgen.’’ 
It is, in short, the narrative of the 
wandering rogue, the happy rapscal- 
lion who exists by his wits and the 
cozening of others. Other examples 
of this form are to be found in the 
in ‘The 


Rogues’ Bookshelf” which have 


. | come to hand. 


“The Unfortunate Traveler, or 
The Life of Jack Wilson,”” by 
Thomas Nashe, for instance, is one 
of the greatest rogue stories of 
“*good Queen Bess’s’’ day. This Wil- 
son, who swashbuckles through 
Flanders, England and Italy, is a 
prime example of the picaresque 
type. Blood brother to him but, per- 
haps, a trifle more finished in out- 
ward aspects is the hero (if he may 
be called a hero) of Tobias Smol- 
lett’s ‘“‘The Adventures of Ferdi- 
nand, Count Fathom.’’ Smollet was 
one of the three great English mas- 
ters of the rogue novel (the other 
two being Daniel De Foe and Henry 
Fielding), and this wandering narra- 
tive of Ferdinand the swindler and 
trickster is among his best works. 
There is an Elizabethan smack about 
Smollet, a disconcerting frankness 
and free vulgarity, but it is all 
aboveboard and never vicious. It is 
natural to find cheek by jowl with 


‘ore the Debtor's Door of Newgate. 





Edwin Valentine Mitchell. 


Smollett’s novel ‘‘The History of the 
Life of the Late Mr. Jonathan 
Wild,’’ by Henry Fielding. Jonathan, 
who picked the parson’s pocket 
while he was on the gallows, is one 
of the immortal representatives of 
roguery. In Fielding’s book there is 
an ‘‘aliveness’’ about him that is 
extraordinarily taking. Indeed, this 
@ one of the foremost aspects of 
the literature of the rogue. They all 
live with a gusto that is often denied 
their more holy and sedate brethren 
who follow the narrow path. La- 
zarillo de Tormes, Jack Wilson, Fer- 
dinand Fathom and Jonathan Wild 
are a quartet of .scoundrels whose 
actions we may deprecate on moral 
grounds but who yet arouse in us a 
curious friendliness that is quite 
apart from. approving them. They 
are such jolly rogues, for the most 
part, so sparkling and touched with, 
the livelinesses of existence, and 
they are so well pictured by their 
creators that we lose sight of their 
criminality, They exist, as it were, 
on a plane by themselves, much as 
the delicate debauchees of Restora- 
tion comedy exist in a_ peculiar 
amoral world of their own. Various | 
introductions have been added to 
these excellent reprints, Mr. Van 
Doren (as noted before) appearing 
in the ‘‘Lazarillo de Tormes’’ vol- 
ume, while Ernest Boyd introduces 
“Ferdinand, Count Fathom,” Sam- 
uel €. Chew, “The Unfortunate 
Traveler,’’ and John Macy, ‘*Jona- 
than Wild.”’ All these introductions 
are what we expect them to be, 
keen-witted and gracefully conceived 
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Rogues, Rascals and 
Rapscallions All 


Several New Volumes That Deal With 
Unconventional Conduct 


Mr. Joseph Lewis French, the an- 
thologist, is a man who apparently 
keeps up with current trends. When 
sea stories are in high favor he is 
‘sure to get out an anthology of nau- 
tical yarns and when detective 
stories are up he produces an excel- 
lent array of such tales. Now that 
rogues appear to be in high favor he 
obliges with “The Book of the 
Rogue."” He has ransacked litera- 
ture for his favorites and the result 
is a book which contains many & 
famous effort. There is Robert 
Louis Stevenson's ‘‘Francois Villon,” 
for instance, and Charies Whibley’s 
““Gilderoy” and Carlyle’s “Dr. Cagli- 
ostro,’’ and Oscar Wilde's “Griffiths 
Wainewright,’’ to note a representa- 
tive quartet. It is decidedly enter- 
taining to go through these well- 
written pictures of the various de- 
grees of high rascality and refresh 
one’s memory of these murderers, 
thieves, pretenders, quacks and ruf- 
fians. The extremes range from 
William Ireland, the ‘literary forger, 
to Slade the border ruffian, and from 
Sir Henry Morgan, the buccaneer, to 
that of Arthur Orton, who upset Eng- 
lish society for so many years with 
his claims to the title of Sir Roger 
Tichborne. These, of course, are all 
famous_ people and the names will 
undoubtedly be familiar to the aver- 
age reader. To find figures of lesser 
consequence and yet of vast interest 
one must turn to “The Newgate Cal- 
endar Comprising Interesting ._Mem- 
oirs of the Most Notorious Charac- 
ters Who Have Been Convicted of 
Outrages on the Laws of England. 
With Speeches, Confessions and Last 
Exclamations of Sufferers.’ Henry 
Savage, who introduces this engross- 
ing work, is apparently the editor as 
well, for this edition of ‘““The New- 
gate Calendar” is no more than a 
selection from a wofk that is many 
times as long as the one herewith 
presented. Two attorneys-at-law, 
Knapp and, Baldwin, edited the orig- 
inal ‘‘Newgate Calendat,’’ gathering 
their material for the most part from 
the Sessions’ Papers of the Old Bai- 
ley. They added much to the sheerly 
legal matter and spiced the whole 
with their peculiarly dry and humor- 
less style of narrative, a style that 
is unconsciously comical in spite of 
the evident seriousness of the two 
writers. Messrs. Knapp and Bald- 
win believed in drawing a moral 
wherever it was possible to draw one. 
There are but few famous figures 








entrées to the text that follows. 


treated in “The Newgate Calendar,”’ 





Preface and 


NEW PREFACE TO “THE LIFE 
AND CONFESSIONS OF OSCAR 
WILDE.” B arris and 
Lord Alfred Douglas. SS pp. Lon- 
don: The Fortune Press, Twelve 
Buckingham Palace Road. 

OSCAR WILDE FROM PURGA- 
TORY. P.: messages edited 
by Hester Travers Smith. 179 pp. 
New York: Henry Holt 4 Co. $2. 


HE apparently unending flood of 

Wildiana (and any one gianc- 

ing into Stuart Mason’s Oscar 
Wilde bibliography will giean an idea 
an idea of the amazing quantity of 
books and articles about the wit of 
the '90s) is somewhat invigorated 
by the additions of ‘‘New Preface to 
‘The Life and Confessions of Oscar 
Wilde’,’’ composed by those two vet- 
eran controversialists, Frank Harris 
and Lord Alfred Dougias, and ‘‘Os- 
car Wilde From Purgatory,’’ a work 
by Miss Hester Travers Smith which 
purports to give various messages 
sent by Wilde from the ‘‘other 
world’’ via the ouija board and au- 
tomatic writing. Invigoratea is the 
Proper word, for Wildiana has fallen 
upon dull days. 

It is now some years since 
Frank Harris wrote his two-volume 
“The Life and Confessions of Oscar 
Wilde,’’ a work which -he himself 
is not at all averse to describing “as 
the best ever written. 
Perhaps it is. But Lord Alfred 
Douglas, known to the major part 
of the civilized world as the late 
Oscar Wilde's particular friend and 
the person to whom ‘‘De Profundis’’ 





Postscript to Oscar Wilde 


was written as an unconscionably 
long letter, did not think so, and, 
indeed, intimated that he had been 
misrepresented, vilified and other- 
wise unfairly treated in the biogra- 
phy. It is the purpose of this new 
join 


in a better light so far as the catas- 
trophe that befell Wilde is concerned. 
Both men met some time ago on the 
French Riviera and apparently Lord 
Alfred adduced sufficient proof to 
cause Frank Harris to write a 
**‘New Preface’’ to his life of Wilde 
wherein he set forth Lord Alfred's 
side of the matter. But Mr. Harris 
discovered that it would cost too 
much to change the plates of his 
book, an action upon which Lord 
Alfred insisted, and therefore he 
dropped the matter, sent the ‘‘New 
Preface’’ to Lord Alfred and told 
him he might do what he thought 
best about it. 

Lord Alfred has now published this 
“New Preface’’ as a book by itself. 
It is impossible for the general stu- 
dent to arrive at any clear and def- 
inite understanding of the relations 
between Oscar Wilde.and Lord Al- 
fred Douglas. Such an achievement 
would require private information 
which could not be easily dissemi- 
nated. But it may be pointed out 
that Lord Alfred, in this “New 


Preface,’’ lays the onus for the bad 
light in which he has so far been 
presented to the imaccurate state- 
ments of the late Robert Ross. The 





“New Preface’’ twists into a vitriolic 


and damning attack on Ross, who 
was Wilde’s executor. The reader 
may be referred to the book, where 
he may arrive at his own conclu- 
sions, for, after all, the reviewer 
cannot throw any light on stark, un- 
adorned accusations concerning a 
troubled relationship that existed 
thirty years ago. 

The second addition to the Wild- 
jana lists is ‘“‘Oscar Wilde . from 
Purgatory,”” a book that is both 
amusing and depressing, It consists 
of a number of purported “‘commu- 
nications’’ from the Beyond by 
Wilde, his outlet being the ouija 
board (which, in this country, at 
least, has fallen into oblivion and 
been relegated to the attic along 
with mah jong sets) and automatic 
writing. It is amusing in that there 
are moments when the airy insouci- 
ance of Wilde is faintly suggested 
and it is depressing in that, for the 
most part, the reader is unpleas- 
antly aware of how the Beyond 
stales one’s wit. ‘“‘Oscar’’ speaks hol- 
lowly. His criticism is bad. Appar- 
ently there is no growth on the 
other side. The spirit voice boasts 
that he can understand the inten- 
tions of living writers by gazing into 
their spiritual intents, but he must 
be an astigmatic gazer, for he does 
not see very far. Miss Smith goes 
on to relate the mechanics employed 
in calling back the wraith of Oscar 
Wilde. She should be advised, for 
the sake of Oscar, to let him slum- 
ber on in peace. This is not his 
world any longer. 


——E— 






and perhaps the most outstanding are 
Captain Kidd, Richard Savage and 
Elizabeth Brownrigg. But it is not 
in the famous figures and their ne- 
farious doings and just punishments 
that the reader will be interested 
especially. It is rather in those 
lesser rascals embalmed for all time 
like flies in the amber of Messrs. 
Knapp and Baldwin's curiously dry 
prose. ““‘The Newgate Calendar” is 
an old treasure-trove. 

If ‘“‘The Rogues’ Booksheif"’ is a 
new library of masterpieces of crime, 
“The Library of Crime’’ is a new 
series of criminal episodes which 
might have been The 
trouble with this series is that it ie 
badly edited, written in a slovenly 

bound. The 


cut down from a larger English for- 
mat and the result is a page that is 
Practically marginiess and conse- 
quently unappetizing to peruse. This 
is altogether too bad, just ds it is 
too bad that the narrators did not 
take more trouble with their ma- 
terial. The three volumes at hand 
include ‘‘Famous Judges and Fa- 
mous Trials’’ by Charles Kingston, 
who will be remembered as the 
author of ‘‘Dramatic Days at the Old 
Bailey’’; ‘‘Unsolved Murder Myste- 
ries’’ by Charlies E. Pearce, and ‘‘Fa- 
mous Crimes and Criminals’’ by C. 
L. McCluer Stevens. Mr. Kingston 
has arbitrarily chosen a dozen Eng- 
lish Judges for his various chapters, 
and they include, among others, 
such famous figures as Lord Black- 
burn, Lord Chief Justice Coleridge. 
and Lord Chief Justice Cockburn. 
Naturally, a survey of the careers of 
these dispensers of justice must in- 
clude many an affaire célébre and so 
far as material in itself goes the 
reader will be well enough rewarded. 
But the writer takes too cursory an 
attitude toward his rich stores of 
material. He dissipates the interest 
by an unselectiveness and an alto- 
gether too brief attention to the 
various cases. In ‘‘Unsolved Murder 
Mysteries’’ Mr. Pearce dredges up 
many a forgotten case that thrilled 
its generation. To note just a few, 
there is the unexplained murder of 
Benjamin Nathan, the mystery of 
the death of Mary Rogers (a case, 
by the way, which Edgar Allan Poe 
used in one of his most famous short 
stories), the Hartey Street mystery 
and the case of Dr. Parkman. This 
material is so entertaining in itself 
that even the bad writing cannot 
dissipate the reader's absorption. 
‘‘Famous Crimes and Criminals’’ by 
C; L. McCluer Stevens is a volume 
cut from the very same cloth as Mr. 
Pearce’s book. Here we have such 
old favorites as Chicago May, Belle 
Gunness and her murder farm, Adam 
Worth, who stole the Duchess of 
Gainsborough picture, ‘‘Harry the 
Valet’’ and ‘“‘Jim the Penman,’’ that 
favorite of the melodramas of our 
youth. These various tales ‘‘carry 
on’’ because of the interest implicit 
in the facts themselves. They are 


“The Li- 


to expect. After all, ‘‘The Rogues’ 
Booksheilf’’ is a collection of master- 
pieces that time has approved and 
“The Library of Crime’’ belongs 
nearer to mere thrilling journaliam. 
Now, journalism in itself is not bad, 
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Volumes of Verse by Edward Davison, Genevieve Taggard, Virginia 
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Moore and Others 


Edward Davison 


HARVEST OF YOUTH. By Edward 
Davison. 115 pp. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $2. 

: EPISODES AND EPISTLES. Poems 
“W. L.” 8 pp. New York: 
Thomas Seltzer. $1.75. 

WORDS FOR mee CHISEL. 
Genevieve Taggard. 85 pp. 
York: Alfred A. Kopf. $2. 

WIDE PASTURES. By Marie Emilie 
Gilchrist. 105 pp. New York: 
’ The Macmillan Co. $1.35. is 

NOT POPPY. By Virginia Moore. 
107 pp. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 
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_as four out of the six are, 

“some lilting reference. might 

have been made to the 
Florodora Sextette; but the pres- 
ence in the group of that brilliant 
young Englishman, Edward Davison; 
as well as that of “W, L.,” made 
impossible so light-hearted a jest. 
And perhaps, after all, the notion 
was not entirely fitting; for although 
each and every member of . that 
celebrated chorus was herself @ 
lyric (as we have credibly been in- 
formed by our elders) the very na- 
ture of their undertaking made it 
inevitable that they incline toward 
the frivolous. The lady poets of the 
present company, while not eschew- 
ing lightness and sprightliness in 
their art—indeed, even seeking these 
qualities—can scarcely be called 
frivolous. The lyrics of Genevieve 
Taggard, Marie Emilie Gilchrist, Vir- 
giuia Moore and Mary Ballard Dur- 
yee are on a very high plane, and 
quite worth the serious considera- 
tion of every poetry lover. 

Mr. Davison’s volume, to which he 
gives the title ‘‘Harvest of Youth,’’ 
is a collection of some forty lyrica, 
all that seemed to him worth pre- 
serving of the. several hundred 
poems written since he was 18. He 
is now about 28. It will be apparent 
that the war was over 
before Mr. Davison began to write 
anything in his opinion ‘‘worth pre- 
serving,’’ but several of his lyrics 
are related more or less distinctly to 
after-the-war condition and are 
born of the reactions of the period 
immediately following cessation of 
hastilities. 


A great deal of the poetry in 


AD these six lyric poets been | 
all of the feminine gender, 


“Harvest of Youth,” indeed, the 
greater . portion it, -is 
short of notable. r. Davison is a 


true poet, and if he keeps on as he 
has begun there would seem no rea- 





son why he should not figure in the 
British succession: Tennyson, for 
example, began turning out poetry 
at about the age of 18, “Poems by 
Two Brothers,’' marking his .début 
in book form. A hasty glance back- 
ward at some of the pieces contained 
in that initial volume, and a compar- 
ison made between the best of them 
and Mr. Davison’s sonnet, *“‘At Tyne 
Dock,” written at the same age, 
will, one does not hestitate to say, 
give all the advantage to the pres- 
ent-day writer. This is the sonnet: 


There were no -trees upon our 
Avenue; . 

The gutterae stank. 
Bizty-two 


At number 


Lived in two (chose walls 
' were coffin et 

And Mrs. Behrsing kept a seamen’s 
home 7 

In sig rooms af the largest corner 
house ; a : 

Btood at the’ door in her old dirty 


Smoked @ clay pipe and @rank 
unwatered rum. 


But I sat still and watched my 
mother cry, 
Or read Hans Andersen without a 


core, 
And some old tale about the golden 
ir s 
Of a Princess that swept across the 
sky 
Netting the stare, and *neard the 


To be sure, this has not the gen- 
tlemanliness of Tennyson's early 
verse, which, from the very outset, 
showed the poet reaching forth to 
grasp beauty. The yearning for 
beauty makes its appearance in 
Davison at a later stage; nor is it 
at any time quite so insistent as 
with the Victorian Laureate. But 
there is in “‘Tyne Dock’’ a remorse- 
fess instinct for truth, even for 
truth objectively unpleasant; and a 
sureness of artistic touch. And the 
mingling of the realistic objectivity 
of the octave with the airy lyricism 
of the sextet. is something which 
must have made fortunate readers 
of the sonnet in manuscript say at 
the time that here was a young poet 
destined to go 

It would be a delight to follow 
Davison’s poetic progress as vat 
in the successive pieces—they 
arranged chronologically in “Harvest 
of Youth.” Unfortunately, this 
cannot be done; but before we de- 


Mr. and Mrs. Pile and thirteen kids 





sert him at least two short lyrics 
must be quoted. Both belong to the 
year 1920. The first, entitled 
**Epitaph,” is a single quatrain; the 
second, ‘‘Once,” consists of a pair 
of quatrains. ‘“‘Epitaph’"’ has that 
rare, that very rare, kind of beauty 
which has been achieved in English 


poetry in highest perfection only by 
Ben. Jonson. and - Waiter - Savage, 


Landor. Mr. Davison's quatrain 
does not quite succeed in rivaling 
the best of either of these; but it 
partakes of the beauty individual to 
the work of each, and, in a way, 
seems to blend their individual 
notes. ‘“‘Once’’ will strike one as the 
sort. of elegiac lyric which Byron 
was always seeking to write—and 
never achieving. This is “Epitaph’’: 
Here « pure lady gave the dust 
Her body, and the flowers her 
h,* 
And yet had beauty left to thrust 
A further dignity on Death. 


Is there not here the marble dig- 


nity of Jonson's epigrammatic poetry |~ 


together with the lyric dignity of 
Landor’s? To strain for a charac- 
terization, Davison’s is a singing epi- 
taph. In “Once” the singing is more 
Pronounced, as it should be, inas- 
much as the lyric, if in any sense an 
epitaph, is the epitaph of a mood. 


Once in the Spring of Youth I swore 
“Though all this love prove ae 


yet 
Clear memory for evermore 
bayer sweeten each sad thought of 


| And now with that long sickness 


past 
I scarce remember or believe 
T ever thought that it could last, 
And grieve ‘because I[ cannot 
grieve. 


There is no space to animadvert 
on Davison’s feeling for nature, 
which he sees objectively, for its 
own truth, without confusion with 
emotional reaction. There is not 
space to go at length into his reaches | and 
of thought. But the reader is ad- 
monished not to- pass by “Harvest 
of Youth” if he wishes to acquaint 











Genevieve Taggard 
Photo by Nikolas Muray. 


an arch-pessimist seeking escape 
from his pessimism. Of course, this 
may do him injustice; he may be 
merely a literary - buffoon. The 
publisher quotes Carl Sandburg as 
saying of one of “‘W. L.’s" poems 
(which one is not stated) “I know 
the ashes and tears of all its lines. 
It is a document and a chant.” Mr. 
Sandburg is considerable of a poet 
in his own right, and a mere reviewer 
hesitates to differ with him in criti- 
cal matters. But to the present 
et at least Frome of ‘Episodes 

Episties” - 80 “palpably 


strained as to have Iitt little significance 


SS puiatin ona toe alow ak 


everything which makes memorable 


Virginia M 


himself with a poet who not only is 
of singular and inspiring promise, 
but also of astonishing and inspiring 
attainment. 

The few poems by “‘W. L.” to 
which are given the title ‘‘Episodes 


work of Edward 
Davison as one might find” We 
know nothing of “W. L.,”’ but a 
reader’s guess would be that he is 





a chant. For the most part “W. 
L.”* appears to him as perverse in 
poetry as Ben Hecht is in the realm 
of prose—although it must be added 
that in the former there is nothing 
which brought the latter into con- 
flict with the censor. A short quo- 
tation of “‘W. L.’s’’ art-madness 
only will be given. The reader must 
not take it as standing for all of the 
poet’s work, some of which has a 


certain rough, stabbing sort of 
beauty, and an ironic view of life, 
not lacking in stimulative effective- 
ness. The quotation is from a poem 
called ‘‘Girl,”’ and is by no means 
the extreme reached by some of the 
pieces. 


your (hush) throat 
tremulous (open) 
barely is swerving 
into breathless 
ravine of 

~ breast barely 
swoon-curving 
stil. beyond " 
your perfect act of 
body actually 
wonderfully is 
happening 


your voice (remembering 
over husky stone_ 
wind windsoays flung}. 


We have no means of knowing the 
age of ““W. L.,"" but we feel certain 


-| that if he is anything this side of 90 


he will recover from his pessimism — 
regarding life and art, and in such 
an event the real strength that he 
now and again displays will prove an 
asset of genuine worth. There are 
a. few pieces in ‘Episodes and 
Ppisties”” in. which the tendency: to 
the exotic is held within bounds, and 
these quite repay inspection. The 
complaint against the author is that 
they are so few. Some fifteen or 
twenty years ago such abortive cre- 
ations as these by ‘“‘W. L.”" might 
have been ascribed to a poetic revolt 
as honest in its inception as it was 
mistaken in its efforts. But that 
time has passed and ‘‘Episodes and — 
Episties,” coming at this late day, 
strike one as caricatures of poems. 
Genevieve Taggard’s name is not 
unfamiliar, and in this poet’s present 
offering, ‘‘Words for the Chisel,”’ 
will be found some of her most per- 
fect work. The first poem of the 
book, ‘‘Poppy Juice,’’ has not before 
(according to the advertisement) 
been published. The remaining pieces 
have appeared in various magazines. 
“Poppy Juice’’ is a fairly long dra- 
matic narrative, much in the Mase- 
fieldian manner. The story is of hula 
girls and smugglers and opium and 
leprosy; and it is very well done. 
The atmosphere is well achieved and 
the descriptive lines.are highly effec- 
tive. A monotone of sadness runs 
throughout the poem, giving an ef- 
fect of “orchestral accompaniment 
that lends color to the piece. For 
quotation, hewever, it is necessary to 
go to the lyrics, so that a poem may 
be given in entirety. This, entitled - 


( Continued on Page 25 ) 
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Gastronomic Gambols of 
An Unabashed Glutton 


William Caine’s “Gross and Carnal” Study of an Heroic 


A ppetite in Action 


THE GLUTTON’S MIRROR. . By 

Wiliam Ci . MMustrated by the 

_ author. 88 pp. New York: The 
Adelphia Company. $2.50. 
By JOHN CARTER 


HE hero of this gastronomic 
extravaganza is the appetite. 
A series of twenty-five stories, 
accompanied by ag. an hg 
pictures accompanied by sto- 
ries—narrates poignant episoiies. in 
the greatness and decline of a noble 
appetite confronted with food. As 
the author remarks in his opening 


gross and carnal as I could possibly 
make it.’* ‘The idea of the book,” 
he adds, ‘‘is simply that it should be 
sold for money.” 

To Stephen Graham the reader is 
indebted for an introduction which 


explains that William Caine “‘was| 


ene of the most versatile Bohemians 
a clever novelist, a 
a 
sentimental writer.’’ 


He loved to amuse people and, 
above all, to give them pleasant 
surprises. It may be said he spent 
most of his life inventing pleasant 
surprises for his readers and his 
friends. And this ‘‘Glutton’s Mir- 
ror’’ was to have been one of the 
surprises of this Autumn. 

Alas! for fate, which surprised 
him Death intervened. 
He had been twelve years or more 
under sentence, so to bd 
he knew one day.his heart ana 
fail. Last Summer it happened. 
He came from a dance radiant 
happy, and died bs | 
have never enjoyed anything 30 
much in my life,” he said, and in 
the exuberance of an exclamation 
his heart failed. But the smile 
did not fade. 


Hits work is marked by an extrava- 
gant gusto, a clean, keen sense of 
absurdity, and a knack of finding 
human values which eharacterizes 
the true cartoonist. 

His simple little. paean on ‘The 
Apéritif’’ is as good an introduction 
to his book as is the apéritif itself 
to the gargantuan appetite he 
hymns: 

You say to me, ‘‘What’s yours?’’ 
and I reply, ‘‘A Bronx’’ and you 
av “A Bronx and a Martini, 


Then. the black fellow seizes an 


of Angostura bitters, a syphon, 
two lumps of ice and a shaker, 
calls upon Mumbo Jumbo to be 
his aid, throws his arms nimbly 
























































“about and sets the cocktails before 


do the The 

all I know, drink red currant Selly. 

The Norwegians drink = 

enemy’s blood out of skulls. 

Then comes the meal. The gtut- 
ton is cautioned to “remember when 
you enter the restaurant that nobody 
loves. you for yourself alone. You are 
the waiters’ mea# not their only 
child.’ Having been held down to 
one cocktail, he is warned about the 
hors d’oeuvre: 

The idea is that while you wait 
be cook: 


your coat to 

hors d’oeuvres. Toy; don’t wolf, 

Passing over his suggestive pas- 
sages on eggs—with the remark that 
while you can’t make an omelette 
without breaking eggs, you can 
break eggs without making an ome- 
lette—one comes to a spirited draw- 
ing of an American business man at 

breakfast: 


He has just eaten a grape fruit, 
vitamoats, planked 


business men prefer Europeans. 
Meat is the climax of the glutton’s 
dinner; everything before has been 
in the nature of preparation; every- 
thing after is in the nature of pack- 


. 


ing. The dinner has artistic propor- 
tions, is a symmetrical design. En- 
trees, fish, vegetables (‘ 

is' nearly all handle. This is not 
right’), sauces (‘the true object of 
@ sauce is to hide the poor quality 





and flavor of the meat”), birds, 
sSavory,- sweet and dessert, merely 
surround and explain the meat 
course. Of meat, the author says 
that it is impossible to choose be- 
tween beef and mutton, and is prop- 





™~ 


Armaments and the League 


ARMAMENTS YEARBOOK. Pub- 
lished by the League of Nations, 
Geneva, 1926. _ 

R the second time the Disarma- 
ment Section of the League of 
Nations has issued an arma- 
ments year-book. Whoever has stud- 


fed the first edition which appeared 
as an experimental volume at the 
end of 1924 will welcome the new 
year-book, which has been much im- 
proved, both in regard to quality and 
quantity of the information. 

The new edition of the year-book 
for 1925-26 contains more or less 
elaborate monographs on fifty-seven 
countries, implying that the compil- 
ers have been able to add twenty to 
those treated in 1924. There are still 
four or five countries not represent- 
ed, inctuding Turkey, Persia and Ab- 
yssinia. It is hoped that the next 
edition will embrace them. Although 
the book in its present form affords 
ample oportunity for cuts and adap- 
tations to a common standard, much 
valuable and interesting information, 
drawn from nearly the whole world, 
is given, relating to military forces 


tion of a key by which the military 
strength of the. countries can be 
measured, as far as this is possible. 











only impossible to accomplish but 
motive for real disarmament, which 


sive war spirit is after all not only 
an outcome of the economic and fi- 
nancial power of a country, but 
arises, first, from extensive military 
training in every disguise, and, sec- 
ond, from the quantity of visible ar- 
maments. Disarmament in the orig- 
inal sense of the word means ridding 
the world of armies and arms. They 
must be reduced step by step accord- 
ing to the progress of moral disarma- 
ment. 

Part III of the year-book is an at- 
tempt to record the potential military 







not even recast in one currency and 
are, therefore, of little value to the 





student. 


would be contrary to the primary | Shape 


should be moral. The most aggres-. 


erly scornful of the great French 
illusion that blanquette de veau is 
food. Of the savory, which is the 
coda of this symphony of food, Caine 
remarks, “An anchovy, curled round 
an olive.that contains a bit of green 
pepper, startles the palate and re- 
awakens its pride in itself."" But it 
is the last stand of Roland against 
the Saracens. The horn sounds for 
Oliver, but no help comes. The appe- . 
tite succumbs at last, and all that 

can be done is to erect over the bat- 
tlefield a memorial plinth in the 
“~~. ei ferably 





—pr 
cognac. ~ . 

It would not be just’ to dismiss 
this epic of the epigiottis, these 
gestes of the gastric juices, with- 
out more direct reference to the 
drawings which accompany the text. 
‘Phese are not illustrations: they are 
supplements. They march toward 
the same goal, but by a different 
route. ‘‘The Glutton’s Mirror’ is 
two books in one: one of pictures, 
one devoted to an analysis of the 
complete dinner. The drawings on 
“Spaghetti,""” ‘‘What Wine’’ and 
‘“The Bill” are notable contributions: 


tat! -eating is an an- 
tique statue-group of an old man 
get away 


spaghetti 

It gets inside you and stays there, 
laughing, till you die. 

It is sad to think that so gifted a 
humorist as William Caine should 
have died on the threshold of the 
fame which this book will give his 
memory. The only consolation is 
that ‘“The Glutton’s Mirror’’ is the 
first of a — of posthumous 
publications his works which will 


it is a joy to pick up a volume so 
light-hearted and friendly as ‘‘The 
Glutton’s Mirror.’’ Food may not 
seem a noble subject, but, as the 
author points out, the only other 
matters of universal appeal are love 





and disease. 
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HENRY FIELDING HALTS A CRIME WAVE 
In His Capacity as Magistrate He Raided a Gangsters’ Den With His+Deputies (There Had Been Five Murders in One Week) and Cleaned Up His District. 





Engaging Portrait of a F lapper 1 in the New Fiction 


FLAPPER ANNE. By Corra Harris. 
270 pp. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2. 


HE flapper, though in real life 
she seems to have given place 
to a less accentuated type of 
young thing, still holds her 
own in fiction. Corra Harris 
has put to one side, temporarily no 
doubt, her autobiographical outpour- 
ings and has concentrated her de- 
scriptive and narrative gifts on this 
the chief social phenomenon of the 
post-war period. To paint the 
flapper may seem to some, as Shake- 
speare remarked of similar attention 
to the lily, ‘‘wasteful and ridiculous 
excess.’’ Yet Mrs. Harris takes up 
the task with the grim determination 
“ of a realist. As a result her “Flap- 
per Anne” stands forth with not a 
detail missing. Sex, psychology and 
the cinema have all done their bit to 
produce Anne, the noblest flapper of 
them all. Gin, petting parties road- 
sters, read houses—all the traditional 
and conventional milestones on the 
path to perdition—ali, all are here. 
M-s. Harris does not slight by omis- 
sion one single fiask. But all those 
gentle readers who have enjoyed this 
author’s contributions to the women's 
magazines need not forsake her now. 
“Flapper Anne’’ is wild, but she is 
winning. She may be perfectly ter- 
rible, but she is perfectly pure. She 
maintains, in fact, a tempestuous 
virginity, at least up to the end of 
the final chapter. 

To chronicle the days and nights of 
such a spirited subject requires a 
technical dexterity of no mean order. 
And just here Mrs. Harris is at her 
best. She succeeds particularly in 
her indication of the flapper ‘‘line.”’ 
Knowing well that flapper lingo is as 
fleeting as the moment in which it. is 
uttered, the author makes no attempt 
at literal reporting. That would at 
once date and quickly outmode her 
tale. Instead, by suggestion, by 
shading and by accent she manages 
to tranglate it, with all its quick pul. 
sations and frequent incoherence, 
into more gencrally understandable 
speech. In fact, of the flapper’s ver- 
bal dexterity she chooses to write: 


They can make a good verb back- 
fire into a frisky meaning never to 
be found in an honest dictionary’s 
definition. In short, they have a 
blasphemous use of language, but 
it is brilliant to the point of in- 
spiration. 


But light as light and dark as dark 
demand their contrasts in order to be 
appreciated at their true worth. Now 
what greater contrast could the ul- 
tra-mrodern Anne desire than to be 
Pictured against the frail and faded 
beauty of a grandmother of the old 
school in a sleepy Southern town? 
And that is just what Mrs. Harris 
does. She transplants her ‘‘chaste 
young hell-cat’’ from the exotic de- 
lights of Manhattan to the sleepy 
days and sleepier nights of Milledge 
in Georgia. And she sets her loose 
in one of those square-set, roomy 
mansions with an imposing pillared 

* portico as the visiting granddaughter 
thé mansion’s aging chatelaine, 


Mrs. William Capers. Mrs. Harris 
indicates the grandmother with real 
artistry. She ‘‘was the sweetly past 
tense of a woman kept by her mem- 
ories and her traditions." She ex- 
pressed her sentiments in a ‘‘starched 
petticoat vocabulary."" To the filap- 
per Anne she appeared ‘‘obsolete, 
like a little old word with the s’s of 
her mind made like f’s.’’ But for all 
that she has a dignity and a charm, 
and she moves through the pages of 
the present story with an influence at 
once marked and potent. She does 
more to aid Mrs. Harris's apparent 
“‘purpose”’ than the occasional delib- 
erate diatribes against the younger 
generation, which the author feels 
called upon to interpolate. 

Anne’s person and mentality as 
comprehended by this old lady of the 
South give the author opportunity 
for many deft little bits of descrip- 
tion and whimsy, for Mrs. Capers 
dwelt upon Anne’s beauty ‘‘as a nor- 
mal person stares confused at a can- 
vas painted by a cubist."" And 
Anne's unabashedly frank. utterances 
on this and that provide occasions 
for the injection of social philosophi- 
cal by the ways into the narrative— 
occasions simply too tempting to be 
passed over. When, for instance, 
Anne touched lightly on the new 
equality of the sexes and said that it 
was of far more significance than 
that conferred by suffrage upon wo- 
men, Mrs. Harris gives her and the 
statement hearty approval. Indeed 
she halts Anne’s conversation to 
remark: 

The new dispensation which con- 
cedes women the privilege of living 
with the same license which men 
have always taken will have a pro- 
founder influence upon the charac- 
ter, quality and morals of the next 
generation than all the votes all 
the women can control in political 
and economic reforms. 


As a story ‘‘Flapper Anne” should 
Please a wide public. Mrs. Harris 
writes with a pleasant up to dateness 
in idiom and allusion, and at timer 
with a happy humor. 


IRISH ROMANCE 
HANGMAN’S HOUSE. By Donn 
Byrne. 466 pp. New York: The 
Century Company. $2.50. 

ANGMAN’S HOUSE,” the latest 
Donn Byrne novel, is an obvious 
thriller by a writer held in high 
esteem for one short novel, “Messer 
Marco Polo.” Mr. Byrne has pref- 
aced this novel with ‘‘A Foreword to 
Foreigners” which unfortunately 
gives the impression of being patron- 
izing in tone. In fact, it strongly 
suggests the professional Irishman. 
Mr. Byrne in this foreword sets him- 
self down as the last—in a humble 
manner—of the traditional novelists. 
Because the Irish have that very hu- 
man trait of trying to crucify origi- 
nal men of genius, such as Synge, 
doesn’t mean that these writers are 
any less Irish or without recognition 
among their peers. It doesn’t appear 
to us that this so-called tradition of 





novel writing—a tradition in which 
most of the writers were fifth-rate 





Dickensians 
spirit of Celtic “cera em We sug- 
gest to Mr. Byrne that the reat spirit 
of the Irish people and their ancient 
letters is rather to be found in the 
books of James Stevens and Padraic 
Colum. Certainly, it is a spirit, quite 
apart from the stage Irishman and 
the obviousness of melodrama, re- 
gardless of what may be the taste of 
the public at large at this moment. 

The novel in the present-day Celtic 
Renaissance has had a belated de- 
velopment. Only since the war has it 
become widely used as a medium of 
expression. These prose narratives 
have been sharply divided into the 
realistic and the fantastic. Mr. Byrne 
presumes on at least debatable issue, 
when he claims that the realists are 
Scandinavian or American rather 
than Irish. This is surely absurd, for 
the begorry school collapsed Jong ago. 
Certainly, such a realistic novel as 
Florence Hackett's little appreciated 
‘“‘With Benefit of Clergy.” is right 
out of the soil of Ireland. Nor does 
it strengthen Mr. Byrne’s argument 
that his romanticism is the true pic- 
ture of the Irish, to recall that his 
Own success was made in a magical 
account of Marco Polo. 

Obviously, from these previous re- 
marks, it is clear that we find in 
Mr. Byrne’s foreword a rather awk- 
ward apologia for writing a singu- 
larly bald melodrama. As a tale to 
pass time with it is interesting 





enough. But to claim that it is a- 


book for Irishmen is utter nonsense. 
It has a lovely woman tortured by a 
brute and a typical hero of romance, 
who loved her but failed to win her 
before the awful villain. It has coun- 
try life and the glamour of horse 
racing. Needless to say, the Irish 
aren’t the only people to like horses, 
and the whole story might just.as 
easily have been placed in Kentucky 
as in Ireland. Donn Byrne, however, 
knows the tricks of romantic writ- 
ing, and has a melodious style that is 
persuasive. Once one gives way to 
his ideas and accepts his plot, one 
can find charm in such writing as 
this: 

It seemed to him she was taking 
her heart, her warm h . from 
her white breast and offering ft to 
him on outstretched palms, and 
smiling gently, trustingly as she 
did it. And he was taking it rev- 
erently, with such humility. Her 
mouth was so soft, 40 warm, so 
trusting, and something so holy 
about it, like water from a well. 
- Like clear water from some an- 
cient blessed well. She lay still on 
his shoulder now, after a queer 
little peaceful fluttering of breath. 
And suddenly something happened 
to him that had never happened in 
his life before. From his eyes came 
tears. They did not run or trickle. 
They gushed from under his lashes 
and fell on her face. 


Such writing can’t be resisted with 
all the world loving lovers. Many 


readers will be moved by this ex- 


tremely romantic story. Yet Mr. 
Byrne’s popular success by no means 
proves his foreword. He is only cap- 
italizing on the popular notion of the 





Irish people. He has peopled his book 
with what Ring» Lardner ironically 


calls his puppets. The trickery of his 
craft, for all its haunting spell, rests 
uneasily after his claims to be set- 
ting forth a portrayal of the Irish. 
This novel hasn't one characteriza- 
tion that is in touch with life. Before 
Mr. Byrne becomes a nobler Byron, 
a more musical Dumas, a more vital 
Meredith, a_swifter moving Scott, 
than his publishers claim him to be, 
‘the shall have to acquire a sense of 
reality that will keep his feet on the 
ground while his head is among the7 
stars. 


A TALE OF CRETE 
THE BIRTH OF THE GODS. By 
Dimitri 8. Merezhkovsky. 
lated from the Russian Natalie 
4. ‘on. New York: B. P. 
Dutton 4 Co. $2. 

NCIENT Greece is in favor with 
this year’s novelists. Professor 
Erskine has thrown new light 

on the scandalous history of the 
Atridae, Mrs. Mitchison has de- 
scribed the hard life of a middle-of- 
the-road Liberal in the days of Al- 
ciblades and Lysander. Mr. Merezh- 
kovsky goes back much further, to 
*“‘the Greeks before the Greeks,’’ to 
the great Cretan Empire, just before 
its fall some fourteen hundred years 
before Christ. 

Of that empire we know a great 
deal from archaeology, and much (of 
uncertain value) from tangled leg- 
end; but until we can read the Cre- 
tan writings we are left in the dark 
about many thin and those the 
most important. All the setter for 
the fiction ‘writer, who can remold 
life in the Minoan Age nearer to his 
heart's desire. Several have tried it, 
but none hitherto with so lofty a 
purpose as Mr. Merezhkovsky, 
whose object is to justify the ways 
of. God toward men. Specifically, 
starting from the discovery in the 
ruins of the palace of Knossos of a 
cross, which even Sir Arthur Evans 
regards as of central importance in 
the Cretan cult, Mr. Merezhkovsky 
sets out to prove that religions in 
which a god is killed (and usually 
eaten) are of the 
Crucifixion and Atonement of a pre- 
existence and eternal Christ. 

The present volume is only the 
first half of the argument; its con- 
clusion is to move the heroine of this 
story to Egypt under the monotheis- 
tie pacifist, King Akhnaton. Mean- 
while the author reconstructs with 
considerable ingenuity: the Cretan 
cult of the Mother Goddess, so all- 
inclusive that her various aspects 
were later personalized by the 
Greeks as Aphrodite, Artemis, Hera, 
Rhea and still others; supplying 
where Cretan evidence fails from 
what is known of the worship of the 
same or a similar goddess over the 
rest of the Mediterranean; supply- 
ing still further gaps with explana- 
tions of later Greek myths; and 
plugging up what chinks remain 
wth his own imagination. 

As theology, it must be read -with 
the eye of faith to carry conviction. 
If you prove that every theoctonous 
and theophagous cult resemble 


and if pre-existence is to be deter- 
mined by historical rather than met- 
aphysical criteria, Christianity is the 
jatest of them all. Merezhkovsky is 
scrupulously faithful to the archaeo- 
logical evidence, so far as it goes, 
but where it fails his inferences are 
not always persuasive. ‘‘Post hoc 
ergo propter hoc'’ may be bad logic, 
but ‘‘Ante hoc ergo propter hoc’’ is 
worse. The chronology of the second 
millennium B. C. is not the most 
exact of sciences, but as Merezhkov- 
sky handles it it reminds one sharply 
that whatever the intention, the 
work is fiction. 

Because of the intention, however, 
it must be criticized as theology. As 
fiction it is just good enough to show 
how much better Merezhkovsky 
might have done had he had intended 
to write fiction. . The protagonist of 
the story is Dio, virgin priestess of 
the Great Mother, whibse epicene 
loves are of less urgency in her life 
than her furious inability to believe 
in a cruel god and equal inability to 
refrain from believing in any god at 
all. She is beloved by Tammuzadad, 
a skeptical Babylonian merchant, 
who holds that iron is better pot only 
than bronze but than God; @nd the 
climax of the story is what may 
properly be called T: juzadad’s 
conversion, his discovery that some- 
times a man can shve his life only 
by losing it. To this reviewer Tam- 
muzadad seemed a provokingly en- 
gaging sketch, nevér filled out 
enough to become lifelike. Nor are 
the others except Dio, and even 
Dio’s romance with Hola is less con- 
vincing than the late Pierre Louys’s 
treatment of similar themes, al- 
though they were informed by no 
such lofty purpose. 

may doubt very much if 
Merezhkovsky has plausibly 
near the spirit of Minoan civiliza- 
tion, whatever that may have been; 
but his archaeological conscience 
has forced him to paint a convincing 
picture of its outward appearance. 
Most of all he is successful in his 
feeling for Nature, a feeling which 
the Cretans had so much more 
deeply than the classical Greeks? 
here he has simply absorbed from 
Minoan art what Minoan art had to 
offer, without chopping it to fit a 
scheme of metaphysics; one could 
wish he had been as faithful to the 
relics of Minoan religion. As a whole 
the book is one more proof that a 
Propaganda novel is apt to be neither 
a -.successful novel nor convincing 
propaganda. 


A DAY WITH CHARLES Ii 
HAIs pagigh ag THE KING. md 

Cosmo H 160 pp. 

York: Doubleday, Page & Wig 4 


HIS new novel by Cosmo Hamil- 
ton has a distinct romantic ap- 
peal. Behind it is a novel idea 

that promises delightful, romantic en- 
tertainment. For the Stuarts of Eng- 
land have ever been glamourous sub- 
jecta of adventure and characters of 
engrossing speculation. So when we 
are informed that Cosmo Hagnilton 











Christianity you also prove that 


Christianity resembies the others,’ 


has imaginatively treatea one day in 
the life of Charles II of which there 
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is no record of his comings and go- 
ings there is reason to believe that 


we are about to read a fascinating} of 


chronicle. 

‘*His Majesty the King’’ has & his- 
torical background that Mr. Hamilton 
has authenticated by historical re- 
search. He pictures the dire condi- 
tion of the Young Pretender in 
Bruges, while awaiting fourteen years 
for plots or counterplots or the desire 
of the English people again to sum- 
mon him to the throne. It is a tat- 
terdemalion court that still remains 
about the young Charles. At 30 he 
is set forth a disillusioned young 
man, filled with despair, skeptical 
and wasting his life in debauchery. 

The ereation of character is hardly 
one of the striking characteristics of 
the modern novel. But the char- 
acter of Charles Stuart does emerge 

, from his romance. In spite ‘of the 
wastrel in Charlies, the boredom and 
diffidence, there was an intelligence 
that was before his time. He could 
be a deft diplomat; hts skepticism had 
the savor of the eighteenth century, 
and his interest in mechanics had 


both curiosity and vision. Yet we are}. 


introduced to Charles when he is 
seriously thinking of abandoning his 
efforts te secure the throne and 
marry a. country wench of bucolic 
beauty. For he is sick at heart of 
futility. 

When tidings are brought by the 
weary Bristol that a change of heart 
is taking place in England he dis- 
misses it as idle rumor. He has too 
many times heard the hopeless cry 
of wolf, wolf. No longer will he be 
disappointed, and he secretly departs 
to a distant tavern to be with his 
Loraine. 

Mr. Hamilton. is a practiced play- 
wright and he builds an excellently 
contrived situation. 
Charlies meets with an impostor who 
is begging- his way through Fian- 
ders, posing as the heir apparent At 
the same tavern arrives the Puritan 
soldier Roger Ingram, who has de- 
termined that Charles shall never 
live to rule England. 

Having contrived a situation of con- 
siderable interest, it is unfortunate 
that Mr. Hamilton has squeezed so 
little from it in return. The dénoue- 
ment is frightfully weak, though 
quite within pessibility. However, 
in its present state of representation 
it is nothing less than amateurish. 
Its expression is childish bable. It is 
a disappointment to the promise of a 
capital idea. One would like this 
story of Charlies to turn out an en- 
chanting romance—one is keen to ap- 
preciate—and the result is dismal. 

For the failure of a charming idea 
there seems to be only one possible 
excuse—too rapid production. The 
writing of this short novel is a dis- 
grace to so clever a writer as Cosmo 
Hamilton. The p do-romantic lan- 
guage spoken by the characters is a 
lingo of hectic blah in its extreme 
terminology. This might have been 
a sensitive, finely emotional gem of 
pastich ther “M Beau- 
caire’’—and instead it is, in spite of 
al) the possibilities that the character 
of Charles Stuart brings, a shabby 
piece of writing that simply wastes 
the pleasing format and tasty book- 
making that encases it. 


ON THE ST. LAWRENCE 


THE eae BEE, AND OTH- 
BR LAURENTIAN 8TORIES. 








PP. 
Musson Book Company, Ltd. $2. 


HE CHOPPING BEE" comes as 
a modest reminder that British 
North America is dual in cul- 
.ture. The same French peoples and 
the same gently persisting national 
spirit which marked ‘*‘Maria Chap- 
delaine,” by Louis Hémon, are dis- 
cernible in M. Victorin’s unassuming 
little stories and reminiscences. The 
reader is aware, by implication rather 
than by direct statement, of a peas- 
antry that clings to the soil against 
fearful odds. M. Victorin’s tales 
range from legend to tales of more 
modern times. Whether the ap- 
proach of age is the theme, or a less 
personal form of change, the under- 
current’ is of a wise and patient 
‘ melancholy contemplation of the 
of all things. The reverence 
for a legacy of French Catholic en- 
durance, from a Government and in- 
de2d a nation which has vanished, 
gives a quaintly archaic touch to M. 
Victorin’s scenes along the St. Law- 
rence River. 

The tale which gives its title to the 
volume aiso transmits a dominant 
spirit to the other stories. ‘‘The 
Chopping Bee” concerns an ancient 
family and homestead,. the history of 
which dates back to the French ré- 
gime. An old elm is a material bond 
which symbolizes_a spiritual continu- 
‘ty. So long as the elm stands and 


recollections of childfiood, with kindly 


At the tavern} 


the Hamel family cultivates the soil 
at its base the memory of the lilies 
France remains sweet and clear. 
The patriarchal elm, thirty-five feet 
in diameter, was venerable when the 
first Hamel cultivated the virgin 
acres, and it has seen the christen- 
ing, the egg and the burying of 
many Hamels. M. Victorin depicts 
the passing of the elm with a mild, 
languishing sentiment, a passing 
sigh for the steadfastness of mute, 
inchoate life. The end of the Hamel 
family is somewhat of an anti-climax. 

“The Madonna’s Rosebush” is a 
myth, faintly touched with miracie, 
such as simple, superstitious peoples 
delight in. It is typical of the pas- 
toral Catholicism that infuses the 
entire book. ‘The Wayside Cross of 
St. Norbert’’ affirms the same mood. 
M, Victorin is eloquently persuasive 
of the homespun, hard-working, 
sturdy virtues of a thrifty farmer 
class. ‘‘Farming on the Embank- 
ment” and “The Lonely Heart” are 


morals deduced from the leisurely 
little episodes which they narrate. 

The encroachment of the city upon 
the fertile areas of the countryside 
is registered in ‘“‘The Old Farnr Not 
for Sale’’ and “The Cordwood Dona- 
tion Bee.” The first portrays the 
procession of motor cars and the 
blandishments of real estate agents, 
offset by the rugged incorruptibility 
of the old landowner. In “The Cord- 
wood Donation Bee” M. _ Victorin 
rings the sentimental changes upon 
the old theme of the son who escapes 
to the city and is discovered and res-. 
cued by his father. “The Pioneer of 
Temiskaming’’ recalls the fearful 
hardships and the one-sided struggle 





with nature of ‘‘Maria Chapdelaine.’’ 


The good Jean Baptiste, however, ; Gothic imagination to play about the 
enjoys the consolations of religion! romantic and metaphysical implica- 


and is not downhearted. 


fect, it is a plea for autonomy for, 
the French-speaking citizens of Can- 
ada, 

“The Chopping Bee” is an unpre- 
tentious offering. It is filled with | 
Silusions to the flowers and weeds of)’ 
the province of which M. Victorin is 
writing. It confirms an intimation 
that M. Victorin has an almost pro- 
fessional interest in the flora of his 
native country; he is head of the 
Botanical Department of the Univer- 
sity of Montreal. M. Victorin com- 
bines an almost pagan ecstasy in the 
beauties of nature with a quiet, ap- 
pealing piety and unflinching trust in 
Providence. He succeeds in convey- 
ing a mild, unflurried mood of twilit 
worshipfulness with an undertone of 
fervent conviction of the divine des- 
tiny of. the French Canadians. 


YOUTH’S AWAKENING 


OBERLIN’S THREE STAGES. By 
. Jacob a. Translated 


from the German Allen W. 
Porterfield. 350 pp. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.50. 


ITH the publication of ‘The 

World’s Iltusion’’ Jacob Was- 

sermann became one of the 
writers to be reckoned with. Noth- 
ing since that extensively mystical 
vision of the disorders of post-war 
Europe has had quite the same stu- 
pendous impact as ‘“‘The World’s 
Ilusion.”” Yet nothing Wassermann 
has written has been altogether neg- 
ligible. ‘‘Oberlin's Three Stages’’ 
permits Wassermann’s lush and 


“A People: 
Without a History” is more frankly | 
political and propagandistic. In ef-' 





tions of a youth's search for his own 
soul. 

The neurotic, supra-sensuous Ober- 
lin isa typical Wassermann hero, an- 
; other Christian Wahnschaffe. Ober- 
Hin is born into an unquestionable 
, Supremacy. He ‘‘belongs,’’ and he is 
free of the compulsion to strive after 

*place” and the rewards of ‘‘place.”’ 
He is constrained, however, to think 
and feel and comport himself in ac- 
cordance with his traditions. He is 


alert, ready to be convicted in injus- 
tice in the world, a eee ee 
persuaded to 
Tréle. His history pcm | that of 
Christian in ‘“The World's Dlusion”' ; 

from taking his advantages and priv- 
fleges for granted he becomes op- 
pressed with a sense of his own in- 
adequacy, and longs to devote him- 
self to some mission. In the interval 
between his somnolence and his 





‘awakening he ranges through mate- 


rial experience, rejecting plane after 
plane of being. “ 

Oberlin does not attain to Chris- 
tian’s messianic and grandiose enun- 
ciation. Wassermann leads the reader 
to suppose, however, that some such 
destiny awaits the young seeker. His 
three stages, characterized by care- 
fully prepared and compellingly docu- 
mented incidents, pause rather than 
end definitely on a progressive chord. 
A further stage is indicated, if it is 
not expressed. Oberlin is certain to 
devote himself to the good of hu- 
manity. 

The circumstances of Oberlin’s 
three stages, however, are less sig- 
nificant and less overtly stressed 





First Novel of a New American Stylist 


THE CABALA. By Thornton Niven 

Wilder. 230 pp. New York: Al- 

bert 4 Charles Boni. $2.50. 

HE appearance of Thornton 
Wilder’s ‘‘The Cabala’’ marks 
the d€ut of a new American 
stylist. This first novel of a 
hitherto unknown writer: is a 

significant literary event, because 
Mr. Wilder is the first of the post- 
war crop of American writers to con- 
sider prose as something more than 
a medium of expression. 





Mr. Wilder, who is only 29, comes 
before the world with a style distin- | 
guished by maturity and by an ex-) 
quisite sense of tonal values, sub- 
dued to a perfect and supple instru- | 
ment of literary expression. He uses 
words with the professional sense 0: al 
color and numerical weight of a gam- 
bler dealing a faro bank. His style 
bears comparison with Pater, Edgar 
Saltus and James Branch Cabell, but 
is distinctively his own. It suggests 
one of those wonderfud clocks made 
by medieval craftsmen which, when 
other timepieces merely strike twelve, 
keep track of sidereal-and ecciesias- 
tical time, mark the phases of the 
moon with meticulous accuracy and 
regale the vulgar public with the 
crowing of a cock, the dance of death 
and the parade of the twelve apos- 
tles. The fact that the twelve conven- 
tional stroker of the clock or a blast 
on a fish horn are sufficient for 
most people is entirely irrelevant. 

“The Cabala’’ is a novel 
of modern Rome. Its sub- 
stance is mystical and al- 
lusive, and is rather diffi- 
cult to analyze. It con- 
cerns a young American 
who is taken up by a pecu- 
liar group of people who 
dominate Roman society 
and are known as the Ca- 
bala. They include a Cardi- 
nal, Mademoiselie Astrée- 
Luce de Morfontaine, who 
owns a prodigious number 
of, shares in the Suez 

Canal; Sua Altessa Leda 
Matilda Duchessa 4d’ Aqui- 
lanera, and her son, Mar- 
eantonio; Alix . (Prince 
d’Espoli}; Madame Bern- 
stein, the relique of a 
German industrialist, and 
an omnipotent American 
named Miss Grier. The 
author and his friend, 
James Blair, enter the op- 
erations of this clique, 
whom the author introduces 
in these words: 

The chief thing about 
them is that they hate 
what's recent. : 
You've heard of cdaetiaie 
off Australia coming up- 
on regions where the 
animals and viants ceased 
to evuive ages ago’ iucy 
find a pocket of archaic 
.time in the middle of a 
world that has p 

ond it. it must 





Well, 





bey’ 
be something like that 


with the Cabala. Here’s.a group 
of people losing sleep over a host 
of notions that the rest of the 
world has outgrown several cen- 
turies ago; one Duchess’s right to 
enter a door before another; the 
word. order in a dogma of the 

Church; the divine right, of kings, 

especially of Bourbons. 

While the Cabala’s set object is to 
induce the Vatican to promulgate the 
divine right of kings as a dogma of 
the Church, for which they pre- 
pared to summon an Ecumenical 
Council within twenty-five years, the 
action of the book is ostensibly con- 
cerned with more mundane episodes: 
the acquisition of Mantegna’s ‘‘Ma- 

Between St. George and 8t. 
Helen’’ by Vassar College; the at- 
| tempt of the Duchessa d@'Aquilanera 
| to have Marcantonio reform and the 
latter’s suicide; the hopeless infatua- 
tion of Alix d’Espoli for James 
Blair; the attempt by Astrée-Luce to 
induce the Cardinal to write a book 
on the Church and the State, their 
quarrel and the Cardinal's return to 
China and his death, and a final ex- 
planatory chapter which, unlike most 
explanations, deepens the reader’s 
mystification while adding to his 
pleasure. Almost the last lines in 
the book are the following: 


Are you still alive? Alive? How 
can you endure it? All your 


thoughts are guesses, all your body 
is shaken with breath, al] your 





senses are infirm and your mind 
ever full of the fumes of one pas- 
sion or another. Oh, what misery 
to be a man! 


“The Cabala"’ is an unusual novel. 
Rome is a- formidable metal for a 
writer to assay, Even Marion Craw- 
ford’s works are marked throughout 
by a literary quality which renders 
them almost theatrical. " Mr. Wilder 
has succeeded in finding, if not 
Rome, at least his own Rome. 

Who can understand religion un- 
less he has sinned? [says the Car- 
dinal]. Who can understand litera- 
ture unless he has suffered? Who 
can understand love unless he has 
loved without response? You know, 
there is for every human being ong 
text in the Bible that can shake 
him, just as every building has a 
musical note which can over- 
throw it. 


There is likewise in Rome some- 
thing which appeals to every man, 
and for every man it is a different 
thing. In Mr. Wilder’s case, 
Roman text is so subtly buried be- 
neath the texture of a perfectly 
elaborated style—marred slightly by 
his irritating habit of omitting all 
quotation marks—that it is difficult 
for an ordinary reader to discover 
what Mr. Wilder’s Rome may be. It 
is Rome of the poets and the mys- 
tics, and it. is a Rome which per- 





mits him—in his opening chapter—to 
introduce with an unblush- 
ing veracity, as. a contem- 
porary event, the scenes 
from the deathbed of Keats. 
For Mr. Wilder’s novel is 
a literary novel; it is not a 
novel of human 
For all that he says of Alix 
Espoli— 


the sum of her sufferings 
had been the production 
of the sweetest strain of 
gayety that we shall ever 
see, & pure well of heart- 
roe SA frivolty; 
for all that his account of 
“ lives and characters are 
cameos, examples of pure 
artistry, his ideas move not 
among the lives of men, but 
of God and the gods. Mr. 
Wilder is a mystic; he is a 
fine stylist; he clothes his 
mysticism in his style and 
lightens it with jewels of 
charming observation and 
felicitous expression; but 
his work contains no sub- 
stance, as yet, which will 
appeal to the rank and file 
of the world. It is—in the 
publisher's phrase — es0- 
teric, shyly allusive, a 
thing of the brain and not 
of the heart. In short, Mr. 
Wilder’s style is more ma- 
ture than its content. Nev- 
ertheless, ‘“‘The Cabala’’ is 
a work of art, both in form 
and in design. 


than the static revelations of his be- 
ing which are involved. Wasser- 
mann is even more concerned with 
matters that lie outside the affairs 
of Oberlin, for Oberlin is merely a 
symptom of Young Germany, if not 
of the Young World. It is this gen- 
eralized and sentimentalized content 
in Wassermann’s writings which pre- 
vents a. whole-hearted participation 
in his technically superb flights of 
fancy. He is not’ satisfied to write 
an enchanting romance; he must 
also educe an ethical solution. 

Oberlin’s first stage is concerned 
with a period at a forestry ‘school, 
which culminates in a curiously in- 
tense platonic friendship for the prin- 
cipal. This man, Lucian, exercises a 
potent spell over the young aristo- 
crat. An episode creates a scandal 
and causes Oberlin's mother to with- 
draw him from Lucian’s influence, 
which is presumed to tend toward 
unnatural i The 
stage deals with a struggle between 
the boy and his mother fer the con- 
trol of Oberlin's soul. The third re- 
lates the of a 
meeting between Oberlin and the 
beautiful twins. An exotic crime, 
reminiscent of the vivid murder in 
“The W: 's Tilusion,’’ is tangled 
up with rlin's vague, depersonal- 
ized eroticism. A return to the pre- 
cepts of Lucian is mentioned as the 
subsequent career of Oberlin. 

A prelude is attached to the novel- ~ 
ette of Oberlin, called ‘‘The Un- 
known Guest.’’ It has no apparent 
connection with what follows, in 
spite of the author’s apologetic fore- 
word asking that it be regarded as 
“‘a bridge; a guide.”” It represents a 
mystical experience of a disheartened 
writer, facing the emptiness of his 
own creations and encouraged by a 
nameless visitor who sounds very 
much like Christian Wahnschaffe. 

The long short story which in- 
cludes the book, ‘‘Sturreganz,’’ ex- 
ploits theatrical temperament as 
Wassermann is fond of doing. The 
character is another instance of the 
clown who hides a breaking heart 
beneath his motley. It did seem that 
Wassermann would be able to get 
through the story without having 
Sturreganz go to the doctor to be 
cured of his melancholy and be rec- 
ommended to attend performances by 
Sturreganz. That is too bad of Was- 
sermann. There are similar instances 
of a bland imperviousness to pathos, 
anti-climax, platitude, fustian. Of 
course, if Wassermann enjoyed a 
sense of proportion, he would prob- 
ably be incapable of the moments of 
transfixed ecstasy and the intervals 
of intensified visualization which 
come to thrill and disturb the reader. 
“‘Sturreganz’’ is also a mordant study 
of absolute monarchy in the Ger- 
many of the Seven Years’ War. 

Wassermann at his best is a corns 
cating shower of rhetoric. At his 
worst he is prosy, involute, exposi- 
tory, exhortatory, evangelical. Or 
rather, at his very worst, he is spe- 
cious, self-deceived, bombastic, lost 
in hysterical overemphasis. Some of 
his descriptions of pantomime, if the 
reader takes the trouble of acting 
them out for himself, are simply be- 
yond belief. Bertha M. Clay never 
did anything so astonishing. He 
dazzies with his strutting assump- 
tion of the grand manner. It is a 
mode which can easily degenerate 
into breathy hollowness. ‘‘Oberlin’s 

Three Stages” bankrupts the expec- 
tations based on the finer portions 
of ‘‘The World's Illusion’’; it fulfills 
the anticipation of falsity and senti- 
mentalization which the concluding 
chapters of ‘‘The World's Ilusion” 
must foretell. The translation is 
wooden and literal. 








DUTY AND DESIRE 
COMMON OF ANGELS. By Dorothy 
A. Beckett Terrell. 328 pp. New 
York: D. Appleton 4 Co. $2. 


IS novel opens with a 26-year- 

old sculptor unlocking the door 

of his studio at the moment a 
young lady painter with red-gold 
hair closes hers across the hall.. On 
his door is the name ‘‘Giles Mallory,” 
on hers, “Jehane Crewe."’ At a dance 
the same evening he is introduced to 
her, and immediately is captivated. 
Since he is engaged to Barbara Lacy, 
the story at once assumes the pro- 
portions of a triangle. Barbara, whe 
is gentle and lovable, perceives in 
time that Giles has fallen fn love 
with Jehane, and turns for consola- 
tion to the Catholic Church, which 
eventually receives her as a convert. 
Gil, meantime realizing his obliga- 
tions to his fiancé, puts Jehane 
valiantly out of mind and goes to 
Barbara in order to marry her at 
once. But he learns that not being a 
Catholic he must consent in writing 
to bring up their children in the 
ehurch. The biden. ries riles him, provokes 


{ Continged on ed on Page 16) 
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London Life in 


Dickens’s 


Social Amenities and Miseries in the 
Vulgar Metropolis of Early 
Victorian England 


THE DAYS OF DICKENS. A Glance 
at Some Aspects of Early Vic- 
torian Life in London. By Arthur 
__L. Hayward, author of “The Dick- 

“ens Bncyci ” 230 pp. New 

York: BE. P. Dutton & Co. $6. 

J i author of “The Dickens 
Encyclopaedia’’ possesses, as 
this title suggests, an ency- 
clopedic knowledge of Dick- 
ens’s London. By the same 

token. his knowledge is informative, 

factual in nature rather than evoc- 
ative of any emotion for the pass- 
ing of the fugitive years. ‘“The Days 
of Dickens” is crammed with meaty 
information, is elucidated by apt quo- 
tations. and is enlivened by prints 
of the period of Piccadilly weepers 
and crinoline, But one searches in 
vain. for the humor one might expect 
in a Dickens adept: save for a few 
scattered instances one finds neither 
racy anecdote nor amusing example. 

The book is written primarily to ap- 

peal to Dickens enthusiasts, who are 

certainly a large public in ‘them- 
selves, but not an inclusive one. 

Much scholarship has gone into its 

making. much impressive research 

has stiffened its pages and given 
substance to its images. 

The period with which he deals in- 
cludes the years when Victorian 
England was a land of gross and 
grotesque nouveaux riches, the 
epoch before respectability blighted 
the gay and unbridled lustiness of 
the British people. Before it had 
been the stiff and stuffy Georgian 
period, culminating in a rococo re- 
gency; after it came the dreary Non- 
conformist conscience of the Glad- 
stonian age, when it was comme il 
faut to lay out your political adver- 
sary by capitalizing a divorce suit 
and proper to advance your inter- 
ests beneath a smug advocacy of 
**progress."’ But the gay dogs of 
England had their day in Dickens's 
fondon. If their vices lacked the 
studied elegance of the regency, they 
also lacked the mealy mouthed fur- 
tiveness that followed Victoria's wid- 
owhood. For an entire generation 
the entire English nation acted on 
natural impulse. From foreign pol- 
icy to industrial technique, from 
private to political life, England was 
frankly brutal, and, like most 
brutes, much given to sentimental- 
ity. Such was the era on which Mr. 
Hayward has concentrated the at- 
tention of an expert. Crude, color- 
* ful and vibrant, it is an age as dis- 
tinct as the American age of inno- 
cence. One can hardly say that Mr. 
Hhyward has painted it. His pig- 
ments are still in the paint box, but 
have been assembled, prepared and 
correctly lar 2led. This is an achieve- 
ment of durable importance. 


Well, it is a rum world that we’re 
all living in, 
The poor do the work and the rich 
apend the tin, 
And what do the people oet for all 
their toil? 
Why, the right when Ginitee dead 
to six feet of soil! 
Now is that right? Can it be right? 
It’s all very fine, but I’m hanged 
it it’s right. 


This song of the days of the 
Crimean War sets the key to the 
author's attitude toward his sub- 
ject matter. It was a ‘‘rum world,”’ 
but he’s “hanged if it’s right.’’ Like 
Dickens, he is greatly moved over 
the injustices and indecencies of the 
age. He has the Dickens eye for 
color and character, but also the 
Dickens flair for indignation. If he 
tc wails the passing of the old Lon- 
don, he has no tear for many of the 
aspects of that dirty, cruel combina- 
tion of palaces and rookeries, titled 
hostesses and gaming hells, pleas- 
ure gardens and gin palaces, over- 
worked children, underworked dan- 
dies, sewers and clubs, graveyards 
and prisons. 

‘“‘Barely a hundred years have 
passed since Mr. took a 
certain memorable cab ride from 
Goswell Street to Charing Cross, yet 
scarcely an object or a person that 
his genial eye rested upon would be 
familiar to any one making the jour- 
ney today,’ he- begins. Gene is the 
_universal vogue of the chimney-pot 


Day 


in 1847, 
on the Way 
to Greenwich 

by Boat. 


hat, in which ‘“‘busy men carried 
their documents, doctors their instru- 
ments and most people their hand- 
kerchief."’ Gone, too, is ‘“The Mous- 
tache Movement,"’ the full beard and 
whiskers which followed the hirsute 
necessities of the Crimean conflict. 
Gone are the street traders with 
their wares: 


Fried fish, hot eels, pickled 
whelks, sheeps’ trotters, ham 
sandwiches, pea soup, hot green 
peas, penny pies, plum duff, meat 
puddings, baked potatoes, spice 
cakes, muffins and-~- crumpets, 
Chelsea buns, sweetmeats, brandy 
balls, cough drops, cats’ and 
dogs’ meat, were the principal 
eatables sold, each by its own par- 
ticular vendors; while among 
drinkables were tea and coffee, 
ginger r, lemonade, hot wine, 
new milk fresh from the cow, 
asses’ milk, curds and whey, and 
plajn—though not. particularly 
pure—water. 


As was natural in a day of up- 
starts whose proficiency in manu- 
facture was crowding the old aris- 
tocracy of the land, the period was 
marked by a-most detestabl> snop- 
bishness. The upper circle was con- 
tent to commend the absurd affecta- 
tion of the Eglinton tournament, 
to consider the wild extravagance of 
“the wicked Marquis of Hastings” 
and the ‘‘mad Marquis of Water- 
ford,"” and to attend the salons at 
Holland House or Lady Blessing- 
ton’s. It was at the former that 


there would be seen caustic old 
Sydney Smith; Jeffrey, the fierce 
Scottish critic; Macaulay, before 
he went to India in 1834; the er- 
ratic Lord Brougham; Grattan, 
the traveler; Washington Irving 
on his occasional visits to Eng- 
land; Tom Moore, the poet; 
“Jobnny’’ Russell, the Whig 
statesman, and a host of illus- 
trious foreigners, including Talley - 
rand, Metternich and Cavour. 
Over all these brilliant spirits 
Lady Holland ruled with impar- 
tial sw “Enough of that, 


2-0 Te 


the somewhat prolix historian. 
**Now tell us something else.’’ 


The spirit of this circle was distinctly 
in favor of letting art and commerce, 
law and learning perish, so long as 
the old nobility was preserved. Ex- 
clusiveness at White’s was such that 
‘neither Louis Napoleon nor Count 
@Orsay @@eld even secure admis- 
sion’’; Brooke’s permitted a single 
blackball to keep a candidate out and 
struck from its membership any one 
who joined another club, White's 
excepted. The assembly balls at 
Almack’s were fiercely blue-dlooded. 
Plebeian . Generals, Ambassadors, 
Admirals and Judges were kept out. 


* * © at one time the Patron- 
esses issued a solemn proclamation 
to the effect that no gentleman 
should be admitted to the assem- 
blies unless he had knee-breeches, 
white crayat and chapeau bras. 
One evening the Duke of Welling- 
ton appeared wearing black trous- 
= te age was about to ascend the 

to the ballroom 
=. the vigilant and obsequious 
Willis, lessee of and 


“Your Grace cannot be 

in trousers!’ The Duke, knowing 
with whom he had to deal, turned 
away humbly and returned to 
Apsley House. 


Yet the period was not devoid of 
amenities for those who dared not 
aspire to Almack’s. The great pleas- 
ure gardens at Vauxhall and Cre- 
morne served the stead of the mod- 
ern amusement parks. The cost of 
living permitted a man to lease a 
house for $125 a year, to pay a gen- 
eral servant $25 a year and to buy 
coal at $6 a ton. There were plenty 
of amusements, plenty of night life, 
plenty of what the euphemists called 
“Cyprians.’’ There were prizefights, 
including the great match of Heenan 
and Sayers in 1839. There were 
Crockford’s gambling rooms. There 

the Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane Theatres, “Rubini, the tenor 
who could start on the‘high B flat 





ay. 
Macaulay,” she once observed to 





broke his collarbone by the sheer} 


force of inflating his lungs”; there 
was for some the memory of the 
great Grimaldi, the Charlie Chaplin 
of Napoleonic England; still others 
were to hear Jenny Lind. Macready 
was to-revive Shakespeare, and the 
London music hall with its Chairman 
and its burlesque humor was to be- 
come a. national institution. Of the 
two, indeed, the author hands the 
palm to the music hall, for the thea- 
tre was often incredibly bad. The 
Surrey Theatre was given to produc- 
ing pirated and garbled versions of 
Dickens's: and other popular novels. 


One night in December, 1838, 
Dickens went to see their version 
of Oliver Twist and found it so 
hideous a travesty of his story that 
in the middle of the first scene he 
lay down on the floor in a corner 
of the box and never rose from it 
until the drop-scene fell. 


In. 1866 the Covent Garden pro- 
duced a play called ‘‘Oonagh’”’: 


The house was opened on the 
Saturday evening with this new 
hours passed and still the 
play went on, though, to use a 
Victorian pun, most of the audi- 
ence went off; midnight so 
A o'clock, and still ‘‘Oonagh’’ was 

full swing. At 2 A. M. the 

ceiaamaen took the matter into 

their own .hands and pulled the 

carpet back with a sudden — 
thrown: to the 


down for the first and last time 

on ‘‘Oonagh. 

If Londen was paradise tor the 
snobs and endurable for the middle 
class, it was hell for the poor. The 
city was regularly swept by plagues 
of cholera and fever. The drinking 
water was foul with sewage, and the 
stench from the Thames. overpowered 
the legislators in Parliament. Little 
boys of 5 and 6 were sold to 
masters as chimney-sweeps, ard 
deaths of children in flues were fre- 
quent until the whole profession was 
abolished in 1875. In Dundee mills 
girls of & worked from 6 in the 





and keep there for some time, who 


morning to 10 at night. In the mines 





THE AMERICAN WOOL MANU- 
bag, Ph Dt ceie Gentry 
University Press. 

N two stout volumes, Professor 
Arthur Harrison Cole tells the 
story of wool manufacture in 

America from eafly Puritan days. 

There is very much wool in the 

narration and those who are con- 

cerned in the industry will no doubt 
find it of tremendous interest. They 
will be able to trace the development 
of the manufacture of wool from em- 
bryonic conditions to the great 
diversifications of modern times. Mr. 
Cole, too, devotes considerable space 
to the economic side of the story, 
giving his impressions of the results 
of tariff legislation, marketing of 
fabrics, changes in industrial -form, 
modification of the distributive sys- 
tem and others matters relating to 
the expansion of a great industry. 
Readers with just a subjective in- 
terest in wool and its production may 





turn to Mr. Cole’s book and find 
themselves held by the fascinating 
manner in Which he pours out the 
accumulated information of years of 
painstaking research. He deals first 
of all with the Colonial period, then 
with the era of the small factory and 
follows with large-scale manage- 
ment. The industry now é¢mploys 
180,000 persoms and constmes an- 
nually 200,000 tons of raw materials 
and ranks second among the impor- 
tant textile Manufactures of the 
United States. Mr. Cole tells of the 
improvements effected -in recent 
years of woolen fabrics paralleled by 
the t in the 
evolution of all J American industries. 
He says on this point: 


The struggle of factory produc- 
tion to get & foothold, the applica- 
tion of American intellect to the 





esses, 
of output, and the de 





the manufacture 


All Wool and Centuries Long 


measure upon standardized produc- 
tion of medium-grade 

are events and tendencies common 
to many branchés of domestic in- 
dustrial enterprise. 


Wool has played a conspicuous 
part in tariff legislation and has from 
time to time occupied the attention 
both of economists and statesmen 
who were not particularly inclined 
to the study of economics. Mr. Cole 
sets forth the whole history of the 
export and import trade, and we can 
recali no previous effcrt in this 
direction. While we know of no other 
book which has covered the ground, 
we may safely aver that Mr. Cole 
as a historian has nothing to fear 
from rivalry. His contribution to the 
story of a great industry is notable 
in every respect—for its accuracy, 
its comprehensiveness, its elaboration 
and for the striking and picturesque 
way in which he has placed it at the 





disposal of readers. 


boys and girls of 5 and-6 were 
worked underground, sometimes for 
thirty-six hours on end. Women 
were found to be cheaper and more 
efficient draft animals than ponies. 


In 1845 Shaftesb 


hours every day, and starting work 
at five or six years of age, yet 
men like Cobden 0; 8 
bury's measures for reform, say- 
ing that the children worked in a 
mild temperature and earned fair 
wages—namedly, three shillings a 
week! 
And Lord Brougham opposed sani- 
tary measures in factories with the 
historic phrase: ‘‘Really, my tords, 
I feel that this is great nonsense.’’ 
The crimes of the period were un- 
usually shocking, and the criminal 
element more than held their own 
with the police. Body snatchers, 
Spring-Heeled Jack shared honors 
in the newspapers (which, inciden- 


@ penny each, the loan was a fraud 
upon the revenue) with the book- 
seller, Richard Carlile, whose fre- 
quent arrests for sedition caused him 
to perfect a device worthy of imita- 
tion by a more efficient age: 


His bookshop was so constantly 
raided by the police for seditious 
literature and his assistants so 


the counter was a 
pointer. Around this dial were the 
titles of the —— he sold, the 
price ed against each; 
the customer ae turned the 
pointer to which title he required, 
deposited ba 


dropped down in front of him. 


Space prohibits fyller analysis of 
this exceedingly informative book. 
The sentimental ballads of the age, 
such as 


Oh, no! we never mention her, 
Her name is never heard, 

My lips are now forbid to speak ; 
That once familiar word, 


and the callous incarceration of 
debtors in the Fleet, the Marshelsea, 
King’s Bench or. Whitecross Street 
prisons, the incident when the Great 
Eastern was caught in a storm and 
two cows were washed into the 
ladies’ salon, the lunatic asylums and 
other features of the age are fas- 
cinating subjects, “but are best 
treated in the book itself. 

In closing, mention might well be 
made of the tremendous railway 
speculation of the '40s, in which ‘‘in 
one month 352 lines were projected, 
entailing a capital of £332,000,000."" 
And the labor element was so un- 
ruly that ‘‘when pay day arrived on 
the Lancaster-Carlisle line, a regi- 
ment of infantry and a troop of 
cavairy had to be kept in readiness 
to quell the drunken orgies and riots 
that were bound te come.”" With 
Florida real estate, the bull and bear 
markets of 1925-1926, strikes at 
Herrin and Passaic and our own 
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American 


History in 


Pictorial Form 


Yale University Press 
Presentation 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA: A 
Pictorial. History of the’ United 


onstance Lindsay Skinner and 
Wiliam Wood. 343 pp. Vol. Ill, 
Toilere of Land and Sea, by Ralph 
Gebriel, 324 pp. New 
Yale University Press. 


By ALLEN SINCLAIR WILL 


‘O country offers more lavish- 
ly the materials for a pic- 


eury 
Haven: 


torial history than the United 

States. Parkman, in a glam- 

oerous sentence in which he 
associated the character of the In- 
dians with the mighty. works of 
nature in which they lived, wrote 
that “primitive America opens to the 
imagination a boundless world, un- 
matched in wild sublimity.” The 
saga of the Spanish, English and 
French pioneers is rich im opportuni- 
ties for illustration, and searcely less 
prolific for that purpose is the story 
of the taming of the whole of the 
continent to the uses of civilization in 
the more recent age of mechanical 
and industrial conquest. 

Even the dramatic element which 
forms the chief’ appeal of the ‘‘mo- 
vies’’ is present, for in every stage 
of- American development there has 
been a struggle with adverse forces 
in which sacrifice and ‘suffering have 
been the price of victory over them. 
The story. even if told in a text, 
really takes the form of a pageant in 
the mind, from the earliest confront- 
ing of the aborigines in the primeval 
forest by the mailed Spaniard and 
the hooded friar. 

Yet the undoubted merits of the 
picture for bringing out the splendor 
of the theme have been ignored by 
the generality of sound historians 
because of the tawdriness and loose- 
ness which have seemed almost in- 
separable from that method of ex- 
position. A resource so greatly 
needed in the portrayal of our na- 
tional life has been left too largely 
in the hands of those least able or 
willing to use it properly, 

Scholars at Yale, in collaboration 
with colleagues in some other uni- 
versities, have ventured in a large 
way on the task long associated with 
the taint of charlatanism. They 
have conceived the project of a pic- 
torial history free from. the purely 
fancifui and the misleading, both in 
fact and illustration, and offer it as 
a contribution in honor of the ses- 
quicentennial year of American inde- 
pendence. Under the supervision of 
a committee of the Yale University 
Council, the ¥ale Press is producing 
fifteen volumes, of which the two 
listed above are the first fruits, cov- 
ering the whole field. 

The editor in chief is Ralph Henry 
Gabriel, Associate Professor of His- 
tory at Yale, and on the list of ad- 
visory editors are such names as 
Charlies M. Andrews, Alien Johnson, 
Dixon Ryan Fox and Arthur M. 
Schlesinger. In the virtually com- 
plete correlation with the most re- 
cent researches in the field and in 
he advanced viewpoint from which 

istory is surveyed, the volumes re- 
flect the last word in finished inter- 
pretation of the significant facts 
which form their subject matter. 


One of the chief abuses which have/| 


besmirched the repute of pictorial 
history is that pictures have often 
been an excuse to weaken the text, 
and the text has been an excuse to 
pass off hackneyed or deceptive pic- 
tures on the confiding reader. In 
these two volumes it is refreshing to 
find that neither text nor pictures 
are permitted to predominate to the 
extent that one might obscure the 
other. There are in each volume 
about 60,000 words of text and 650 
illustrations. Surely no one will 
have reason to complain of undue 
bareness of strictly literary treat- 
ment, if the proportion is carried out, 
and a total of 10,000 illustrations will 
be enongh to satisfy anybody on that 
score. 

Yet it is quality rather than mass 
effect at which the producers of these 


the meaning in the text. They are 








Ventures on a Visual. 


of Our Past 


chiefly good reproductions of histor-, 


ical paintings, engravings and maps, | 
Ad chosen with care in every part of the 


world. -This task of selection, it is 
understood, has consumed five years. 
After glancing at some of the cap- 
tions which set forth the origin of 
each illustration with engaging can- 
dor, the reader will be inclined to 
wonder how it could have been car- 
ried out on such a scale even in that 
time. 

The earliest picture in Volume I to 
which a date is attached is a page 
from the Latin manuscript of Adam 
of Bremen in the eleventh century, 


in which the first mention of Vin-| 


land is made. The original, which 
is well reproduced, was found in the 
State Library M Vienna. The col- 
lection of reproductions of the most 
important of the Columbus portraits 
is ample. The reader is clearly in- 
formed that, so far as is known, 
none of them was painted in his life- 
time, but the probability of likeness 
in the Paulus Jovius engraving is 
set forth with painstaking accuracy. 
‘Most of the Indian pictures are 
taken from collections in the British 
Museum, English books and maga- 
zines of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries and other authentic 
sources often -.neglected. Where 
there must be a resort to -imagin- 
ative art, the copying of paintings 
seems to have been confined to gen- 
uinely representative ones, including 
some of the murais introduced in 
the last quarter of a century in the 
embellishment of public buildings in 
America. 

The scope of the treatment is per- 
haps the boldest aspect of the whole 
work. It will include not merely po- 
litical ‘and economic history, but ag- 


From @ Drawing 


riculture, commerce, industry, re- 
ligion, education, the fine arts, lit- 
erature, architecture, the drama and 
sports. To have called this history 
a generation or two ago would have 
brought a smile of incredulity. The 
sociologists are slowly accustoming 
the reading public to consider as his- 
tory anything relative to the life of 
man, and this Yale series is one of 
the most striking conceptions which 
serves to support that definition. 

The first votume, “‘Adventurers in 


and 
Its authors are Clark Wissler, cura- 
tor of the division of anthropology 


=|of the American Museum of Natural 
Lindsay Skinner, 


History; Constance ° 

historian and novelist, and William 

Wood, military and naval historian. 
Here the temptation to départ from 











the standards which ought to govern 
such a work has been resisted in its 
most obvious allurements. The per- 
verted trash about the Indians which 
has been printed is not the least of 
the wrongs of a race which has en- 
dured many wrongs. In the light of 
anthropology and recent researches, 
such as those in the ruins left by 
the Mayas and the cliff dwellers, the 
story of the Indian takes on a new 
meaning. He was an artisan of no 
small degree of skill, as his indus- 
tries in the production of utensils, 
arms and fabrics have demonstrated, 
and his capacity for culture is even 
now being revealed 6y investigators 
in Yucatan and near-by regions. 
Professor Gabriel contributes an 
introduction to Volume I, in which 
he sets forth the view that the cul- 
ture of the Mayas proves beyond 





An Old-Time Thrashing Floor. 


by C. W. Jeffreys. 


doubt the red man’s intellectual ca- 
pacity to achieve civilization, but 
that the advance of glaciers on the 
North American Continent destroyed 
the horse, the camel and’ the ele- 
phant, which would have enabled the 
northern race brother to advance in 
subduing his natural environment. 
Of the Mayas he says: 

The man of a later day cannot 
escape the thought, as he pores 
over the remains of that vanished 
culture and pictures to himself the 
active, beauty-loving people who 
once worshiped in those temples: 
what would have been the history 
of the New World had that Maya 
civilization lived, had it spread 
northward, like the Roman culture 





and the empire-building Iroquois. 
What if Columbus had found in 





Taian Creston tes Pale 


From a Drawing by F. C. Darley. 


America the fabled seven cities 
and discovered the red man har- 
nessing the mighty resources. of 
the continent? 


Full use has been made in the de- 
Piction of Indian life, as first ob- 
served by the English colonists, of 
the little known drawings by John 
White, the truly capable artist who 
accompanied Raleigh’s Roanoke ad- 
venturers. These drawings, now in 
the British Museum, represent dif- 
ferent phases of the life of the na- 
tives with remarkable completeness. 

ing use has also been 
made of drawings by French and 
Dutch explorers and colonizers which 
have been reproduced seldom in this 
country or not reproduced at all. 
Thus the view of the early Indian is 
as nearly historically true as it can 
be made, differing materially from 
the idealized or otherwise distorted 
representations on that subject often 
seen. 

Every phase of the life of the In- 
dian is covered—war, the chase, eco- 
nomic conditions, social institutions, 
religion, even diversions. He is right- 
ly depicted as strongly emotional at 
heart, though he could summon su- 
preme self-control in the face of 
death, danger or suffering. Nor is 
the serious mistake made of treating 
all Indians as being virtually one 
group, ng the marked 
points of difference in dress, indus- 
tries and customs between tribes and 
between East and West. 

If every picture were discarded in 
the part of Volume I whose theme is 
the early explorations and discov- 
eries which led to the peopling of 
America by Europeans the text 
would be more than sufficiently val- 
uable to justify the printing of the 
sgn Here the effort to present 

jally well, 
for the theme lends itself almost 
perfectly to that treatment. The 
story of Henry the Navigator is il- 
lustrated with a portrait of him from 
a contemporary miniature, and there 
is a reproduction of the Latin first 
page of Marco Polo's ‘‘Travelis.”’ 
The collection of early maps showing 
the slow development of a correct 
apprehension of the Western Hemis- 
phere is a thing .of value in itself. 
Pictures of ships that drove through 
unknown waters lend a thrill to the 
stories of their intrepid command- 
ers. 

It is in line with the newest ten- 
dencies in historical writing that the 
origin of each Colony in the present 
limits of the United States is traced 
without the sugary sentimentality 
which has become a tradition in such 
work. There is no attempt to gloss 
over the tragic mistakes made by 
English commercfalism in early Vir- 
ginia or the theocratic fervor of the 
Puritans. The Colonists, revealed in 
the light of impartial history, appear 
as real men, who need no painting 
out of blemishes to stand as worthy 
forerunners of a new nation. 

“Toilers of Land and Sea’’ is a 
novel combination of social and in- 
dustrial history, carried from rude 
life in the first American settlements 
up to the mechanical agriculture and 
advanced industrialism of the pres- 
ent day. In these pages the isolated 
farm which sent forth father and | the 
sons to join Washington’s Continen- 
tals, with its primitive and self-suf- 
ficient methods of supplying ail the 





needs of a large family, rises before 
the reader appealingly in the com- 
bination of picture and story. There 
are vivid passages full of the real 
significance of homely things such 
as this, accompanying the reproduc- 
tion of a lithograph from the paint- 
ing, ‘‘The Old Grist Mill,’’ by G. H. 
Durrie: 


The mill was a busy place on 
cold widwinter days. Lounging 
about the hoppers were men from 
all over the surrounding country- 
side exchanging gossip. The mil- 
ler, who each day came in contact 
with a different group, was the 
dominant figure. Here in the dec- 
ade before the Revolution the 
taxes imposed upon the Colonials 
by the British Government were 
heatedly discussed, and the news 
of American resistance was ex- 
changed. Here, later on, were 
lived over again the fights at Lex- 
ington and Concord and Bunker 
Hil. 


By means of the interest aroused 
by successive pictures and the rapid 
movement of the text, the attention 
of the reader is held closely as the 
tale proceeds. The story of the 
American inventions of agricultural 
machinery is blended with an inti- 
mate account of the birth and 
growth of scientific farming. This 
passage brings the presentation al- 
most startlingly to current condi- 
tions: 


To the farms (in the last quar- 
ter of a century) came the mate- 
rial comforts, the telephone, the 
improved highway, the automobile 
and the electric light. The rural 
free deliv bringing the metro- 
politan daily and the journals and 
magazines, the crossroads circu- 
lating library bringing books for 
the Winter evenings, the music 
machine, the movie and the radio 
all combined to carry to the farmer 
the pleasure, the ideas and the 
culture of the new day. For the 
husbandman it was and is the &. 
riod of intellectual awakening. e 
lethargy and the conservatism of 
the peasant are sloughing off. The 
agricultural scientist speaks to an 

audience as wide as the nation. 

The last part of Volume III, which 
covers ‘‘The Harvest of the Sea,’ 
is an epic of the fishing industry, 
which is appropriately illustrated by 
some of the best of the authentic pic- 
tures on that rich theme. 

For the purpose of making a gen- 
eral estimate of the value of this 
novel and important work, the first 
two volumes may serve as an indi- 
cation. Considered in that light, 
they mean, more than anything else, 
that a long step has been taken ‘in 
the extremely difficult task of pop- 
ularizing true and sound history. 
John Fiske almost exhausted the 
possibilities of the older literary 
method in his effort to diffuse widely 
a taste for historical reading, with- 
out accomplishing more than a small 
fraction of the results for which he 
hoped. In the method of the ‘‘out- 
line’ school there is a temptation to 
minimize the underlying philosophy 
of history. The group of authors 
whose work is in. evidence in. these 
volumes is broad enough to take in 

profounder phases associated 
perf the popular need, as well as to 





gratify reasonably the desire for en- 
tertainment. 
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New Fiction by Three 
French Writers 


Paris. 

ANDRE MAUROIS — who 
during the war was an in- 
terpreter in the English 
ad Army, and there was in- 
_ spired to write two very 
élever books, ‘‘The Silences of Colo- 
nel Bramble’’ and ‘‘The Sayings of 
Dr. O’Grady’’—now has published a 
new work that is not exactly a novel, 
ut rather a series of three short 
stories cted by a phil- 
osophic idea. The title of the volume 
is ‘‘Meipe.’’ Do not, however, seek 
this word in a dictionary! For it is 
not French, nor does it belong to 

any ancient or modern language. 

It was invented by a child, from 
whom M. Maurois borrowed it. The 
prattle of children includes many 
such words that have no meaning 
except for those who manufacture 
them. It would. be very interesting 
for the psychologist and the linguist 
to know the origin of these words, 
the elements of which they are made 
up and the rational and emotional 
processes that lead to their creation: 
for in every generation the child re- 
produces the essential phases of 
primitive humanity, and a study of 
childhood from this point of view 
coujJd throw some light on the 
famous problem of the origins of 
speech—a question that has occupied 
so many philosophers, beginning 
with Plato in the ‘‘Cratylus.”’ 

M. André Maurois does not reveal 
how the little girl in question ‘created 
the word ‘‘Meipe,’’ but merely tells 
us that for her it was an imaginary 
country, a land of dreams and 





peace, a sort of blissful refuge from. 


the worries and miseries of reality. 
Being a man of letters, M. André 
Maurois naturally believes that art 
and literature are the paradise in 
which to beek asylum. Goethe, too, 
. expressed this thought when he said: 
*‘Poetry is deliverance.’’ By this 
Goethe meant the poetry one com- 
poses one’s self. A royal form of 
amusement, surely, but unfortu- 
nately not possible for everybody. 
But every one can read; and Mon- 
tesquieu once said that he never had 
a sorrow that he could not forget 
after reading a good book for half an 


hour. 


§S it happens, it is Goethe who 
A‘ the hero of the first of M. 
André Maurois’s three stories. 
Here we see how he derived his 
famous novel ‘‘Werther’’ from his 
own experience, particularly from 
his adventure with Charlotte Buff. 
He suffered sorrows and disappoint- 
ments; but once the novel was writ- 
ten he was happy, and renowned in 
the bargain. What a pity that not 
all of us are able to write books as 
pathetic and beautiful as ‘‘Werther’’! 
Heinrich Heine also made little 
songs from his great griefs. All 
poets do this, though’ their genius 
may be less. Happy are the poets! 
The hero of M. André Maurois’s 
second tale is a young normal school 
student and future’ university man, 
who, not being a poet, falls into a 
trap. He imagines that love will de- 
liver him from reality and give him 
an ideal life. But love, being also 
a& part of dangerous reality, brings 
some cruel disappointments to this 
boy, ‘who is unable to express his 
sorrows in rhyme. 

The third story brings us to the 
England of the eighteenth century, 
showing us the two daughters of the 
famous actress, Mrs. Siddons. Both 
of them—living in reality, like the 
student of the second story—are the 
victims of their passion for the 
painter Lawrence, while Mrs. Siddons 
herself passes unscathed through all 
temptations and all afflictions, like 
a salamander passing through fire; 
for she lives primarily and exclu- 
sively for her art as a celebrated 
actress. I do not claim that this is 
not true, nor that she is wrong. But, 
while I know of nothing in this 
world that is better than poetic 
genius, I must confess that I should 
prefer to take a chance at falling in 
love rather than be an actor. One 
thing, however, is certain—that 
these stories of M. André Maurois 
are written with a great deal of 
charm and wit. 

*,¢ 
HENRY BORDEAUX has pub- 
lished ‘‘Dangerous Sport,’’ the 
action of which takes- place in 
the Bernese Oberiand, in Murren and 
its environs, opposite the Jungfrau. 
Born in Savoy, M. Henry Bordeaux 
has always loved the mountains and 





describes them most marvelously. 
(You know that Mont Blanc is in 
Savoy, and therefore in France—not 
in Switzerland, as is believed by 
many people, and even some French- 
men.) The author himself prac- 
tices the Alpine Summer and Win- 
ter sportea; and when he wants to 
reach to the top of a mountain he 
does not need the funicular railway 
that now goes as far as the Jung- 
fraujoch (3,000 meters above sea 
level—quite a respectable height). 

In this fascinating background he 

has set a worldly and sentimental 
plot: A young French girl, Claire de 
Meur, wins the affection of an entire 

itan group to the point of 
being, in a single day, made the 
object of three declarations of love, 
of which two are proposals of mar- 
riage. And slie refuses them ail 
because of a romantic and undeni- 
ably rather. exaggerated love for an 
English diplomat who is much older 
than she. Such are the tricks 
played on us by the Entente Cor- 
diale! 

*,* 

N ‘‘Baltus the Lorrainer’’ M. René 
Bazin deals with a painful sub- 
ject: The Agitation of the Cleri- 

cals in Alsace and Lorraine against 
the proposed application there of the 
French school laws. Under the Ger- 
man régime the primary schools of 
these two provinces retained their 
connections with the Church; that is, 
the teacher, even though he might 
be a layman, read prayers in class 
and taught the catechism. Now, 
French law has, since Jules Ferry, 
fully respected liberty of conscience; 
but this liberty is assured for every- 








André Maurois. 


body. There are some families and 
some teachers who are not Catho- 
lics; and it is impermissible to force 
them to follow or even to lead the 
Catholic service. In France every 
one has the right™to choose his re- 
ligion or to renounce all religion 
and simply be a Freethinker. This 
is why we have made our schools 
purely secular institutions where 
only reading, writing and the like 
are taught. And religious educa- 
tion remains entirely free, since par- 
ents need only to send their chil= 
dren to the priest, the pastor or the 
rabbi—men far more competent than 
the school teacher to give instruc- 
tion in their respective religious 
Principles. But certain of M. René 
Bazin’s characters refuse to under- 
stand this and adopt a very unjust 
attitude toward our liberal legisla- 
tion. However, the novel is nicely 
and interestingly written, although it 
is a bit irritating. Pau Soupay. 





England’s Epidemic 


Of History 


Lonpon. 
WO college professors, J. B. 
Black in ‘‘The Art of History’’ 
and Ernest Scott in “History 

and Historical Problems,” 
have recently been discussing 
liow ‘the records of the past should 
be written. Their suggestions should 
be welcomed by a large constituency, 
for there seems just ‘now to be al- 
most an epidemic of historical re- 
search. You can scarcely open, a 
literary paper without coming across 
reviews of regimental histories .by 
army officers and parish histories by 
country parson8, to say nothing of 
books on such out-of-the-way sub- 
jects as W. D. Hambly’s ‘‘History 
of Tattooing,"" Ambrose Heal’s 
‘London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 
Eighteenth Century’ and Robert 
O. Mennell’s ‘‘Tea: an Historical 
Sketch." Two books have even ap- 
peared lately on the history of the 
History of a more academic type 
will be well represented in the out- 
put of the present season. The fourth 
volume of the ‘‘Cambridge Ancient 
History’’ will appear under the title, 
“The Persian Empire and the 
West,’’ and will include chapters by 
J. B. Bury on “Greek Literature 
from the Eighth Century to the Per- 
sian Wars,’’ by F. M. Cornford on 
“Mystery Religions’’ and by J. D. 
Beazley amd D..S8. Robertson on 
**Early Greek Art.’’ With ‘‘Contest 
of Empire and Papacy,’’ covering 
the period from 1060 to 1200, the 
“Cambridge Medieval History’’ will 
reach its fifth volume. Medieval 
history will also ®ulk largely in a 
volume of essays written by his 
friends fur presentation to°Dr. Reg- 





Two German Novels oF 


EIN ERBE AM RHEIN (A Heritage 
on the Rhine). By René Schickele 
Munich: Kurt Wolf. 

DIE GLUCKSFISCHER (Fishers of 

Happiness). By Jakob Schaffner. 
Stuttgart: Union Deutsche Ver- 
lagageselischaft. 

BERLIN. 
SURVEY of the present-day 
literary products of Germany 
in their totality reveals three 
striking facts. First; the 

. great number of translations 

that appear on the book market. 
This may be due partly to the cir- 
cumstance that many writers who 
are excellent stylists but who lack 
the imagination essential for inde- 
pendent writing choose this means 
of earning a decent living. Again, 
the splendid editions of Balzac's, 
Victor Hugo's, and Dostoievsky's 
works, the conveniently bound vol- 
umes of Sinclair Lewis’s American 
novels and Galsworthy’s dramas, are 
evidence of the powerful urge, deep- 
ly implanted in the German mind, 
to be bound to all the world and all 
its phenomena by intellectual ties— 
an urge that now, after the long iso- 
lation of the war, is bearing new 
fruit. _ 

Secondly, one is amazed at the 
quantities of books written about 
others, about princes as well as ar- 
tists of all times, and about poets 
also, the romanticists attracting by 
far the greatest interest. One might 
be tempted to believe thaf this, too, 
indicates a diminution of creative 
power. But such a view is imme- 
diately given the lie by the feverish 
activity in the business of turning 
out novels. 

The business of turning out novels 
—it sounds nasty, I know. But it is 
true that.the majority of the books 
which have appeared is nothing more 
than fairly good work or unsatisfac- 
tory youthful endeavor. The more 
talented of the ‘‘youth” display a 
decided preference for the drama and 
poetry. I shall speak of them some 
other time. But of the books I have 
before me those that are marked by 
significance and epic quality all have 
come from the pen of masters of 
mature years. 

>,° 
ET me point to two novels that I 
read with great delight—for 
they reveal life in a wealth of 
color seldom caught between the 
covers of a book. 

Heretofore René Schickele, - the 
Alsatian, has been known in North- 
ern Germany chiefly through his 
frequently staged play, ‘‘Hans im 
Schnakenloch.’" But there is no 





good reason why people should have 
been Jess interested in him than in 
many others whose merit is not as 
great. René Schickele is a true 
poet; his language is marvelously 
beautiful, he loves nature passion- 
ately, and he knows all the delicate, 
often deeply hidden and intricately 
tangied threads that bind people to 
one another and yet can become un- 
knotted with amazing suddenness. 
After I have said this the reader will 
believe me when I say that the 
gigantic work ‘‘A Heritage on the 
Rhine’’ neither is nor is intended to 
be a problem novel. The main plot 
is the story of a curiously ardent 
dual love in the heart of a thought- 
less, seductively charming Alsatian 
baron, scion of a noble land-owning 
family that has resided in —_— 
since the days of Charlemagne. 
he speaks of himself, his dren ree 
and sentimental tragédies and joys, 
the young baron also telis of the 
members of his family, of his rela- 
tives and friends, tossed to and fro 
between two hostile races. This 
young nobleman, who expresses 
many of the author’s own senti- 
ments, sympathizes with the Ger- 
mans; but he sees their faults and 
foibles with an over-keen eye. Yet 
he treats his own compatriots with 
even more caustic irony—this border 
nation which, after serving Ger- 
many with undiluted enthusiasm, at 
the entry of the French (a master- 
piece of descriptive art) cannot dis- 
Play enough banners and flowers in 
honor of the amiable and gay victors. 
*,¢ 
UR hero, Claus von Breuschheim, 
cannot take part in this mental 
; he flees over the border 
fo his house in the Black Forest—in- 
deed, he travels back and forth over 
the border quite often. And thus 
his dual love, which many a morai- 
minded reader will censure, becomes 
symbolic of the man of mixed blood, 


heart Claus von Breuschheim be- 
longs to his fair, chaste German wife 
and her music, to his boy and his 
green home on the side of the Black 
Forest Mountains. But his senses, 
his robust love of life, always escape 
to return to his Latin mistress. 
Long ago, 
the magic 
aroused his burning thirst for beauty, 
his first sensuous passion; and now 
he cannot tear himself away from 
her, despite years of separation. Yet 
he would not want her for his wife. 

The climax, however, is the dying 





Distinction 


hour of the young German wife af- 
ter a fall on the Swiss glaciers, The 
vividness of these scenes brings 
René Schickele among the poets of 
the first rank. Unfortunately the 
composition of the entire book is not 
as well done as some of the indivi- 
dual chapters. Youthful memories, 
marriage, politics, and tempestuous 
love are all hurled together a little 
confusedly. -ind when, finally, fate 
forces the hero to assume the simple 
duty of guarding and managing for 
future generations his “heritage on 
the Rhine,” the Alsatian estate of 
his fathers, the reader asks rather 
incredulously: How long, dear Claus, 
will you be able to endure this quiet 
life of duty? 


*,* 

AKOB SCHAFFNER’S ‘‘Fishers 
of Happiness” is in a sober 
tone, 

poetry is sounded—no less fascinating 
in its own way. The Swiss author 
tells only of splendid people; and 
the fact that the story nevertheless 
is not boring, but extremely enter- 
taining, shows the power Jakob 
Schaffner has attained in the art of 
peinting souls. For, as every one 
knows, nothing is more difficult than 
to make virtue seem attractive. 
Schaffner likes above all to depict 
the vigorous men of the Swiss Nation, 
whose emotional and intellectual life, 
whose way of speaking and of act- 
ing he knows thoroughly. For he 
himself comes of the lesser artisan 
class—he himself was an appreritice 
boy, -seeking his fortune with his 
knapsack on his back, wandering 
over the highway of Southern Ger- 
many, until he discovered his inner 
vocation to intellectual work, and 
acquired the necessary culture with 
persevering diligence. But his style 
has retained the colloquial tone; 
pithy and powerful, it savors of fields 


‘of ripening grain, while René Schick- 
perfume and glowing | borough 


ele’s has the 
colors of a 
flowers. 

Jakob Schaffner’s pen is guided 
by a profound sense of humor. 
Never has he been so free of 
the heavy solidity of the Swiss as 
in his conception of the merry, ani- 
mated,, beautiful woman who Peters 
like to tame the amorous 

Ser tig $0 to te lad. So 
his latest work, Schaffner has inter- 
woven the gay and serious sides of 


luxurious bouquet of 


human life artistically and with pro-/| pert 


found map ee and thus he has 

succeeded in writing a masterpiece 

that will live for many years. 
Gaperece REUTER. 


Here another note of} 


inald Lane Poole, who lately entered 
his seventieth year but whose un- 
abated vigor is indicated by the re- 
cent publication of his “Chronicles 
and Annals,” a sort of history of 
history, for it narrates the progress 
of the science of chronology and 
shows how much the barest tables 
of dates did for the revival of history 
in the Dark Ages. We are also to 
have a study of the ‘‘Social Ideals 
of the Middle Ages’’ by Father Bede 
Jarrett, in the ‘‘Library of European 
Political Thought,"’. edited by H. J 
Laski. 


OR will there be any lack of 
original work limited to the 
narrower area of the British 

Isles. Harold J. Massingham’s 
‘“‘Downland Man” will concern itself 


with pre-Roman England, while 
Jéssie Mothersole, anthor of 
on “Hadrian's Wall’ and ‘The 


Saxon Shore,’’ will carry the story a 
stage further in ‘‘Agricola's Road 
Into Scotland.’’ The editing of the 
documents in the muniment room of 
Westminster Abbey, interrupted by 
the death of Canon Westlake, will 


be continued y P. B. M. Allan if 


sufficient financial support is forth- 
coming from subscribers. Canon 
Westlake left the first volume ready 
for the press. Sir Henry Maxwell- 
Lyte, now retiring from the deputy- 
keepership of the Record Office after 
forty years’ service, is issuing some 
‘Historical Notes on the Use of the 
Great Seal of England.'’ Much new 
material has gone into the prepara- 
tion of J. A. Muller’s ‘Stephen 
Gardiner and the Tudor Reaction.’’ 
The most attractive announcement 
of a non-specialist type is that of 
a one-volume ‘‘History of England"’ 
by George Macaulay Trevelyan. It 
will deal with the growth of the na- 
tion and empire r ther than with 
the reigns of Kings and its main 
object will. be to cultivate the his- 
torical sense, so that its readers may 
learn how to apply the teaching of 
history to present-day problems. 

It is not so much the historian 
proper as the Connoisseur that will 
be interested in H. C. Marillier's 
forthcoming record of tlie salés at 
Christie’s famous auction rooms from 
their establishment in 1766 to the 
present day. This book will be well 
illustrated, will be full of anecdotes, 
will discuss the changes in the public 
taste and the rise and fali of reputa- 
tions, and will even analyse ‘‘the 
Christie habit,’’ as illustrated by 
those who haunt the place out of a 
fascinated curiosity. Its author holds 
that it is the sale rooms of England, 
rather than the annual exhibitions 
of the Royal Academy, that provide 
the best index to the national art 
history. 


NE journalist succeeds another © 


as editor of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. In taking up his 
appointment to carry on the work 
of the late Hugh Chisholm, J. L. 
announces that he will set 


is bringing out a-book on - 
John Wesley, from a new 
angie. It will consider him as a 


diaries.—Sir Bernard , the 
Home Office ex- 
knowledge has been of service 
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Edited by Richardson Wright 
Editor of 
House & Garden 


Flouse &9 Garden's 
Second Book of Interiors 


This Book is the most complete survey of 

decoration.ever made. It represents the work 

of the leading decorators of the. country-— 
yours for the price of a theatre ticket 


Here’s what you’ve been waiting for 


ISTINGUISHED arrangements for every room in 

the house. Color schemes for every arrangement. 

Not only living rooms, bedrooms, halls and such others as 

you'd expect, but kitchens, bathrooms, nurseries, radio 
rooms, flower rooms. Photographs. Drawings. Text. 


N outline of period furniture— English, French, 
Spanish, Italian. Photographs and drawings of de- 
tails. You'll never be guilty of “not knowing” again; you'll 
give the best of reasons for liking what you really like; 
you'll appreciate the modern feeling for period ensemble. 


PORTFOLIO on how to select and how to make 

curtains, lampshades, slips, covers, lighting fixtures 
—everything to give that finished look that the best- 
dressed houses go in for — everything for the comfort of 
your eyes, your soul, your check book and the middle of 
your back. . 


PORTFOLIO of good interiors—a \ist of decorators 
who have done good things—a list of catalogues on 
the subject —a bibliography Here’s the biggest, 


best, most economical $5 worth a house ever had! 


$5, net 


at fine bookstores everywhere, or 
by mail from House &§ Garden 


700 illustrations 


HOUSE & GARDEN, 
Greenwich, Conn. 


copies of House & Garden’. 
copy 


O For $4 enclosed please send me one copy of House & Garden's Second Book 
of Houses (exteriors, house plans, architectural detailx). 


(postage twenty cents additional) 
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THE COMPLETE PEERAGE, or A 
History of the House of Lords 
and All Its Members From the 
Barlest Times. By G. B.C. Re- 
vised and much enlarged by the 
Hon. Vicary Gibbs. Now edit 
by H. A. Doubleday. 


By J. 8T. LOE STRACHEY 


ERE is a book of surprises. 
It looks as if it were going 
to be the dullest book in the 
world, and yet, incredible as 
it sounds, it is one of the 
most amusing that I have ever read 
or dipped into. Again, one might 
expect a book of this kind to be 

Fy produced, like a State document, 

i without any of the pleasures and 

i adornments of the press. Yet, as a 
matter of fact, it has a noble page 
and the printing, done at the Arden 
Press, i. e., by W. H. Smith & Son, 
is all that could be desired. 

.-- The title page, which, again, is ex- 
ceedingly well laid out, does not in 
the least prepare the general reader 
for the contents of the volume. It 
gives as a second title to ‘‘The Com- 
plete Peerage,’’ ‘“‘A History of the 

+ House of Lords and All Its Members 

{ , From the Earliest Times.” This again 

i sounds as if the book were going to 

be very useful for members of the 

House of Lords and their families, 

but as if the appeal would be a nar- 

row one. Ag a matter of fact, it 
has as wide an appeal as English 

History, and the book, when it has 

been completed and well indexed, will 

be for historical purposes one‘of the 
most useful in the English-speaking 
world, for remember, it is quite as 
valuable a record for Americans and 

















the rest of the overseas English- 
speaking people as for those in the 
island home. This is fully recognized 
by the fact that pecuniary and other 
help has been given by American 
and Canadian men and women. Lord 
Atholstam the Canadian publicist and 
newspaper proprietor, and a friend’, 
of all good causes, might, owing to} 


have been expected to be a 
but such persons as Mrs. 
Edith Hale Harkness, Mrs. Edith 
Rockefeller McCormick, Mrs. Alice 
Vanderbilt, J. Pierpont Morgan and 
Mr. Waterbury, to mention -only 
some of the names, have shown their 


age, 
donor ; 


he | instinctive insight as to what causes 


and institutions are worth support- 
ing by liberal benefactions. 
” The editors also fully acknowledge 
the splendid work achieved in the 
earlier volumes by Vicary Gibbs. 
His signature to some of the best 
notes in the present volume shows 
him to be a man not only of wide 
learning but a writer with a quick 
eye to the human side of gen 
But, though all this can be ied 
t 


by facts, it is the kind of thing that’ 


could be said of a dozen learned 
works dealing with the origins and 
the personnel of English history. 

What is so amazing about the 
present book is that, after one has 
praised its learning and utility, one 
can turn around to the general reader 
and tell him that, though he buys 
“The Complete Peerage’’ out of love 
of English history and a desire to 
preserve a record of a large section 
of the men who helped to make it, 
he is to have an immediate reward. 
He will purchase what looked like 
a piece of useful arable ground and 
nothing more; but in it is a pot 
filled with dozens of gold and silver 
coins. ; 

To speak quite frankly and plainly, 
the book is one of the greatest re- 
positories of historical gossip from 
first-hand sources that it has ever 
been my luck to behold. You start 
out with a grave historical state- 
ment in big print telling you who 
was the first peer in this or that 


; family, and you get ample informa- 
; tion as to the different offices held 


by the said peers. You discover who 
were their wives, their sons and 
their daughters and whom they mar- 
ried, And then, on the same page 


‘and sometimes on three-quarters of 


it, there are what till you have read 





notes that are the gold coins. They 


bristle as plentifully with good things 
as the memoirs of Wraxall and 
Bishop Burnet, or the letters of Hor- 
ace Walpole. The way in which these 


netes have been complied is delight- 
fully human. In course of their in- 
quiries and searches into memoirs, 
diaries and letters the learned ed- 
itors of the work very naturally 
came upon lots of wonderful stories, 
sayings and apothegms. 

The old-fashioned type of ‘‘smell- 
fungus" or “dryasdust,”’ 
Walter Scott and Carlyle derided, 


would have passed these over as of 


no concern to the strict antiquary or 


genealogist. Not so the compilers of 
**The Complete Peerage.’’ Whenever 


they found a really good thing, scan- 


dalous or amusing or picturesque 


or with a fine literary flavor, they 
copied it out and stuck it into their 
notes! The result, as I have al- 
ready adumbrated, is an anthology 
of historical good things of quite 
unusual entertainment. : 
In case my readers do not believe 
what I am saying about this thick- 
set book of reference, as it appears 


to be outside, I will take a half page 


of the notes on the Dukes of Gor- 
don. One would have expected mere- 


ly a stiff reference to the famous 
and amazing Duchess of Gordon of 


the period of the French Revolution; 
but this is what one gets: 


(a) She was a celebrated beauty, 
and is well described in Wraxall’s 
Memoirs. From 1787-1801 sne was 
a social centre for the Tory Party. 
**With an opeh ruddy countenance, 
quick in repartee, and no one ex- 
celling her in performing -the hon- 
ours of the table, ber society is 
generally courted.’’ (The Female 
Jockey Club, 1794.) The chapter 
about her in this work is headed 
with the lines: 
The Duchess triumphs in a man- 
ly. mien ; 
eu ig her accent, and her phrase 
obscene. ° 


Her capacity for matchmaking 


them look like a series of prim foot- ! mee aera. OS hee See eee 


his own connection with the peer-'|notes: (a), (b), (c) and (4). It is these | { 


ters, three were married to Dukes 
Richmond, Manchester and Bed- 


such as 


“| 





ford), and one to a Marquess 
(Cornwallis), under whom see a 
note her unblushing ad- 


mission of conjugal infidelity. On 

her to renew her 

at George Sq., Edinburgh, 

cause it-was “a vite dull place, 

— wrote the following lines 
es 


That is, quoth he, as if the Sun 
should 


~eay 
A vlle dark morning this—I will 
got rise today. 
For some years before her death 
she was bitterly estranged from 
jusband Hi 


her bh 5 er portrait by 
Reynolds (1785) has been often’ 
engraved. G. E. C. and V. G.* 


Note how the love of a good story 
induces the editors, though it is 
somewhat out of their path, to re- 
mind us that the ‘“‘unblushing ad- 
mission of conjugal infidelity’ is set 
forth in a note in a previous volume. 

The aforesaid admission is, by the 
way, one of the most amazing on 
record and shows perhaps better 
than anything else the brutal real- 
ism—there is no other word for it— 
of the Jast quarter of the eighteenth 
century. The Duke of Gordon was 
reputed to have touches of madness. 
This made a suitor for the hand of 
one of the Duchess's daughters dis- 
inclined to come to an actual pro- 
posal of marriage. The Duchess dis- 
covered what was the cause of his 
holding back and assured the balanc- 
ing lover “on the word of a Christian 
woman” that her daughter had not 
one drop of Gordon blood in her 
veins! 


be: 


aid, the Burn, 
| brother to Brodie of Brodie.* * * He 





_ When “Drunk as a Lord” Meant Exactly What It Said 


ried. * * * His bride was young, 
and , and rich, but neither 
clever nor handsome, She made 
him very happy and paid his most 

‘debts—that is, her father 
oid Mr. Brodie of- 


a really large fortune; he 
gave with his daughter, his only 
child, £100,000 down, and left her 


tate“the cant the 

(Memoirs a 

1888, p. 229.) In the same work, 
ag , the Duchess is 

in 1814 as “a stout, bo girl, 


° 
! 
& 
5 
R 
2 
F 
< 
Q 


Cc. and V. G 


Though the notes on the Gordon! woy g lightning sketch what could 
family are not more poignantly docu- | be better than that of this “bouncing 
mented than those of any other peer- | giri, not tastefully attired,’ who, in 


age, I cannot resist quoting some | spite of contemporary. sneers and of 


| curious notes about the eldest SoM /peing neither clever nor handsome, 


of the famous Duchess, Lord Huntly. 
He married 


to become the ideal wife 


the daughter of 4/for a played-out rake and to have 


i wealthy Indian merchant, and this! peig nim by pure goodness. The pic- 
: is what the notes have to say about | die pi 


{ 
i 
1 
| 
' 


him: 


(a) ‘‘Lord Huntly now in the de- 
cline of his rackety life, over- 
whelmed with debts, sated with 


pleasure, tired of fashion, the last 
male heir of the Gordon line—mar- | 


ture that we get of her at the end of 
her life makes one think of Thack- 
eray’s drawings of evangelical aris- 
tocrats. . $ 

But let no-one suppose that these 


( Continued on Page 17) 














APVERTISEMENT. 





writes in a personal letter— 
**] have just been read- 
ing what seems to be 
the great American 


ADVERTISEMENT. 





Now the 





best selling book in America 


NNOCENTS abroad—Lorelei and Dorothy, gold diggers though they. 


are and knowing men as they 


do, are of the new generat 


tion of 


American innocents, and their adventures are side-splitting. 









' mevel at last—*’ 











Fall—Winter—and Spring—they have met the moods of all the sea- 
sons. They greet the advancing Summer with ever growing favor. 


It is the one book with which to give merry godspeed to lucky trav- 
elers. It is the indispensable book for your own vacation rea 








Drawings by Ralph Barton 


writes: 


“This gay book filled me 
with uproarious and 





















by Anita Loos 


RE people realizing 
that GENTLEMEN 


Characterizations that have 
PREFER BLONDES is not tickled two continents 
merely a great humorous 
book though that in itself 


‘is a glorious achieve- 
ment? It has deeper 
values which give it a 
place among the major 
interpretations of con- 
temporary life. 




























then Dr. 


_ THE ILLUMINATING DIARY OF A 


. PROFESSIONAL LADY~. 


called 
stop all my worrying. 






“So he said there was a 
famous doctor in Vienna 
could 


So 
yd said that 




















“So the jury was only out 
three minutesand then they 
me and they were all so 
lovely that I really had to 
kiss all of them and when 
1 kissed the judge he had 
tears in his eyes.”” 


ee fasts 


Boni & Liveright 61 West 48th St.. N.Y. 
ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIFTH THOUSAND 
— THE MOST POPULAR BOOK IN AMERICA. 





« So I really think that 


merican are 
the best after all, because 
kissing your hand may 
make you feel very, very 
good, but a diamond and 











$1.75 


The press hook on GENTLE- 
MEN PREFER BLONDES does 
mot contain, among nearly 
a thousand clippings, a sin- 
gle unenthusiastic line. And 


in addition to the press, 
noted writers and publicists 
have paid their tribute to 


thisremarkablebook,among _- 
them: 


H. L. Mencken 
Edith Wharton 
F. P.A. 
James Stephens 
Heywood Broun 
Cari Van Vechten 











































Books and 
Authors 


FORTHCOMING 
BOOKS 
FICTION. 

**Tom Fool.’’ F. Tennyson 
Jesse. (Alfred A. Knopf.) 

‘“‘The Stooping Venus.’’ Bruce 
Marshall. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

“Spring Sowing.” Liam O’Fila- 
herty. (Alfred A. Knopf.) 

‘*Whelp of the Winds.’’ Rufus 
King. (George H. Doran Com- 
pany.) 

_NON-FICTION. 

“‘Dostoievsky, Portrayed by His 
Wife.’’ Mme. Dostoievsky. (E. 
P. Dutton & Co.) 

‘“‘Grenstone Poems."* Witter 
Bynner. (Alfred A. Knopf.) 





“Human Experience.”’ Vis- 
count Richard Haldane, (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) 


NNE PARISH. is reported to 
be .at. work on a new novel 
to succeed ‘The Perennial 
Bachelor.”’ She tells her 
publishers, Harper & Broth 

ers, that the book is going so well 
that. she often gets up in the middle 
of the night to write a chapter or 
two. Which probably means that 
when the novel comes out a lot of 
people will be sitting up nights to 
read it. “The Perennial Bachelor’’ 
has sold over 100,000 copies and is 
still going strong. 

The American Booksellers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet at St. Louis May 
10-13. The four days will be de- 
voted to business and pleasure, be- 
ginning with an address of welcome 
by the Mayor of St. Louis on Mon-. 
aay and ending with a banquet on 
Thursday evening. On Wednesday 
evening there will be a public ses- 
sion at Field Hall, Washington Uni- 











man, and the speakers will be Pres- 
ident Walter V. McKeé, Cari Sand- 
burg and Albert J. Beveridge. The 
speeches will be broadcast through 
Station KMOX. 

E. M. Delafield, whose latest 
novel, “The Chip and the Block,” is 
among the Spring publications of 
Harper & Brothers, is Mrs. Arthur 
Dashwood, daughter of the late 
Count Henry de la Pasture of Lian- 
dogo, and of Mrs. Henry de la Pas- 
ture (now Lady Clifford), who is 
also a well-known novelist. Her 
pen name, Delafield, is quite evi- 
dently derived from her maiden 
name, De la Pasture. .- 





New vol to app immedi- 
ately in the “Modern Readers’ 
Series,’’ published by the Macmillan 
Company, are ‘Selected Poems,” by 
Robert Burns; Tennyson’s ‘‘Idyis 
,of the King’’; Meredith's ~‘Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel,’’ and Macaulay's 
“Historical Essays."’ 





The story of a girl’s college career 
in:the University of Illinois is told 
in Olive Dean Hormel’s novei, “‘Co- 
Ed,’’ which Charies Scribner’s Sons 
are publishing shortly. It is said to 
be a brilliant exposition of the life 
of a mid-Western university. 





Here is a Greeley story from Jo- 
_seph Wood Krutch’s life of Edgar 
Allan Poe, published by Alfred A. 
Knopf. A young man wrote to-Hor- 
ace Greeley asking if he did not own 
an autograph of Poe. Greeley re- 
plied: 

Among my literary treasures 
there happens.to be exactly one 
autograph of Edgar Allan Poe. It 
is his note of hand for fifty dollars 
with my endorsement. across the 
back. It-cost me exactly $50.75 
including protest} and you may 
have it for half that amount. 


Baron Palle Rosenkrants, the Dan- 
ish novelist, whose ‘‘Cat and Candile’’ 
has just been published by Double- 
day, Page & Co., is an unusually pro- 
lific writer. In the twenty-five years 
that have elapsed since he began his 
literary career he has produced fifty 
novels, thirty-five plays and numer- 


( Continued on Page 18 ) 



















“I have had to carry the book 
around with me under cover 
“| of my coat,” 

—says Epmunp Prarson— 
“since everyone who has got a 
glimpse of it has tried to wrest 
it from me.” | 
Our Times: The Turn 

of the Century 

By Mark Sullivan 
“‘Deserves ten million readers,"’ 
- —Detrois Saturday Night 
|) 2A 
Bayonets! ~— Large Printing $5.00 
By John W. | A Rallying Cry for This Age 
_Thomason, Jt. | Scientific Humanism 


Printing 


























“« «Fix Bayonets!” is the finest By Lothrop Stoddard 
monument of the American Ex- Ase weaning ge? Will we adjust 
8 tering a new 2: we us! ourselves 
peditionaryForce,andanotable | 15 the new world which modern science has dis- | “No ove ia America turns out sach 
that ancofbermanent interstes | closed? Is there to be a new flowering of the mind | _ Smsiendy fanny sia€™ Nobody has so 
a remem sae Tete and spirit quickened by the vast extensions of knowl- Ghee Meccan kes daciee’ icine. on 
American history. Here is the edge and power with which we have been endowed, pat the joy back ino life. Buy it and 
exact account of the late cra- as the Renaissance flowered in Humanism four cen- cherish it.” 
sade.’ —New York World. turies ago? Shall our t transition time with —<Giny Carts te she Sratije Bagh. 





“If you want to get the feel all its unparalleled possibilities for gqod and for ill 
of the American troops in the-- culminate in a great civilization or in a great 
war, this, after all, is the book | “@tastrophe? = 
that will give it. . . .. When Such are the queries which to-day stir forward- 

body like Tho oniens looking minds. What the outcome will be, no one 
. aan ae oe knows. Yet we may safely ict that the outcome 
8 ee Saly es mami will be largely determined by what we, of this tran- 
os Sh ie se penne sition epoch, think and do. To offer some sugges- 
apg : f ceria — ~ wr thought and action, this boo 
hiking marine.""—Harry Hansen 


. : . . =" ——— : - Wi *. he 
in The Chicage Daily News. ‘ ee au %, f i i ‘omen’ is sd funniest, 


$3.50 at all bookstores Second Printing. $1.75 at all bookstores. 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE AT FORTY-EIGHTH STREET, NEW YORK 




















is wenty 


By 


A Romance as Gay, as Valiant 
as Youth Itself : 


Here is the novel Jane Abbott’s readers. have 
been waiting for her to write. Juliet is mod- 
ern in every breath, yet even grandmother 
will understand and like her. It’s been some 
time since the book season has had so fresh 
a sensation as Juliet at twenty. 


: $2.00 at all Bookstores 
‘| .J. B. LIPPINCOTT 





r $2.00 
Bon! & Liveright 61 West 48th St., N.Y. 


~ GOOD Books & 
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MINTON 
BALCH 


Repeating in America Its 
Amazing Success Abroad 
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oan. of Lhre 


By JOSEPH DELTEIL 
“Mr. Delteil has written a life.. 


Joan, the essentially healthy and the 
essentially French country © 
Pierre Loving, in N. Y. fronting Post. 





A small town girl weds a 
city social tien—then what? 


RIUMPH 


By JOHN WILEY 
“Admirable plot... .background 
cellent, every detail ewer “It js 
think highly of ‘Triumph’. New 


$2.00 





York Times. 





Has your mother 
bobbed her 
hair? 


Have you’ ever 
been“necked”’? 
Have you parked 
“Old Iron- 





sides’’ per- 
manently? | 
Then Read 


WhenWe Were 
Rather Older 


Uproariously funny 
younger generation, by Fairfax Downey, 
with fitting pictures by Jefferson 
Machamer $2.00 








verses on the 


° 2! 





The real thing in 
College Novels 


( Continued from Page 9). 
a@ squabble and the two break off re- 
lations 


Within a short time he is married 
to Jehane. Madly in love with her, 
he discovers her indifferent toward 
him and devoted only to her portrait 
painting. He struggles on, but the 
situation instead of growing better 
grows worse. At last Jehane leaves 
him for a playwright whose portraits 
she has been painting in rapid suc- 
cession and whom she has loved all 


-|the time. He returns to Barbara, who 


still loves him but will not marry 
him because the church forbids mar- 
riage with a divorced man whdse 
wife is still alive. Angry and miser- 
able, Giles finally gains peace by vis- 
iting a monastery school, in whose 
gentle atmosphere he comes to per- 
ceive many things. He and Barbara 
do not marry, but something of their 
old relationship is. resorted to; and 
each recognizes his duties in life. 
“Common of Angels” is an agree- 
able, fairly well written novel with 
sufficient plot to keep it moving at 
.@ readable pace. There is nothing 
new about it; there is not the echo of 
anything important or distinctive. 
Miss Terrell has given it ‘something 
of a sentimental basis, but been wise 
enough to keep her manner of telling 
it intact from sentimentality. * In 
theme the novel more than anything 
else appears to be religious; it gives 
the impression of having more than 
just a gentle leaning toward Catholi- 
cism and of being sublaid with a 
rather parochial spirit. But if this is 
true, Miss Terrell is in no sense crude 
in her presentation. Her plot is not 
manipulated unfairly; Gil does not, 
explicitly, at least, become converted 
to the church by visiting the monas- 


~ | tery, and there is no trace of personal 


propagandizing. 

As a novelist, Miss Terrell does not 
face the literary demands of her ma- 
terial squarely enough; she takes the 
line of least resistance in plot devel- 
opment, too often stating what hap- 
pens instead of showing how. There 
are no vital scenes susceptible of cli- 
max in “Common of Angels’’; there 
is no attempt at portraying with dra- 
matic vividness the relationships be- 
tween her important characters; 
there is no basis of convincing reality 
to her fable. It moves along easily 
enough, but without force, without 
character, without recognition of the 
values which create life or intensify 
fiction. Nor does it reveal sufficient 
charm, or sufficient personality be- 
hind it, to be sustained in a different 
way. Some stories happen incontro- 
vertibly, some could happen, some 
are made to happen. Among those of 
this final category ‘‘Common of An- 
gels” occupies a fairly high position. 


ROMANTIC REALISM 
CAT AND CANDLE. By Palle 
ker Translated by M. 
Guiterman. 297 pp. New York: 
Doubleday, Page 4 Co. §2. 
F this story of a titled egoist and 
[ ‘us mountebank partner fails to 
achieve among English-speaking 
readers the recognition it has at- 
tained in Scandinavia and Germany, 
its rather than its matter 





(GLITTER 


By KATHARINE BRUSH 


“No coll novel that we have read 
presents the social and fraternal side 





Nearly Everybody 
Is Reading 


Countess 
Gizycka’s 











will probably account for the failure. 
Baron Rosenkrantz has concocted an 
engaging story of the rise to wealth 
and influence of Peder Steenfeld on 
the ingenious bluff of his artful 
agent, Charles Catling. With singu- 
lar the American mind 
takes for granted that there is an 
element of bluff in all sueeess; but 
the American mind does not take its 
traditional middle-class morality 
lightly. This Danish author plays 
fast and loose with all our. bourgeois 
prejudices, for his method is the 
method of the sophisticated school of 
Anatole France, and not the method 
of the standard school of feminized 
fiction. 

“Cat and Candle” achieves a diffi- 
cult synthesis. It is romantic real- 
ism. For this reason it is apt to fall 
foul of two sets of readers. It will 
prove anathema to people who feed 
their emotions on the lisping lies of 
sentimentality and prefer ‘‘to be 
moonstruck in the sunshine’’ rather 
than to orientate themselves in a 
world of reality. Lovers of rank real- 
ism will dismiss it offhand as not se- 
rious in intention. 
of the harrowing drabness of Dreiser 
in this book, but a finely tempered 
realism which declines to be intimi- 
dated by the natural naughtiness in- 
herent in the fieart of man. Baron 
Rosenkrantz refuses to bungie his 
facts or their interpretation. His 
Yalanced Continental mind does not 
ishy at the brutalities of life, but his 
wisdom in the ways of the human 





There is nothing 


Latest Works of Fiction 


soul and his ripe understanding of 
the fundamental compromises im- 
plicit in our adjustment to society 
and the demands of our own spirits 
give him a tolerant philosophical 
flavor, which is the fine flower. of 
the romantic-realistic method. 

This undogmatic irony of attitude 
is reprehensible wrong-headedness to 
the reforming, scientific modern, 
who believes that “‘life is real, life is 
earnest,’’ and our business is to 
make it more real and more earnest. 
To this type of mind this bit of Dan- 
ish pastry will look like - poisoned 
plums. Fortnuately, ‘‘Cat and Can- 
die” is not a brief for free love, 
roguery or ‘‘light wines and beer,”’ 
but a delightfully inconsequential 
tale whose merit lies in its play- 
ful irony of attitude and its flouting 
of the idols of the marketplace. 
There is no little wit and much wis- 
dom in the book. These are precious 
virtues which enable one to subscribe 
to that hard saying of Santayana: 
**In the sphere of nature the whole 
life of man is a normal madness."’ 

M. Guitebman has made a fluent 


and reasonable translation of this |. 


Danish novel. Rarely is the reader 
unpleasantly reminded that he is not 
reading the ipsisissima verba of the 
author. 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS 
WOMEN LIKE MEN. By Allen 


Leigh. 319 pp. New York: The 
Macaulay Company. $2. .~ 4 


HIS novel has for its theme the 
right of a woman to adopt the 
single moral standard. The 
story will appeal to the sophisticated 
younger generation, for it tells of 
things it understands far better than 
do its elders. Replete with dra- 
matic situations and hectic cli- 
maxes, it likewise possesses some of 
the tingling aliveness which made 
“The Great Gatsby” a success. 
June Loring, 18, and a débutante, 
infatuated with Alexander Crane, a 
handsome chevalier d’industrie, “in- 
sists on marrying him t&gainst every 
one’s advice. She is the victim of 
an all-devouring masochistic love 
that consumes her like a di 
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In this vivacious account of a motor trip through 
Europe by a party of young Americans, the author gives 
staging 
comedy and romance on a real background of French 
villages, Spanish castles, the Riviera and a sky-blue 


a new twist to stories of European travel, 


Mediterranean. 




















A book motorists will chuckle over and an 
ideal Bon Voyage gift for the vacationist anywhere! 


Srd Printing 








Her obsession has that curious qual. 
ity, deep hidden in the hearts of 
some women, that wants not to be 
adored and worshiped but to be 
hurt. Not complete possession of the 
male; not complete assurance of the 
male; nor yet complete assurance 
that be is hers, but the ever-present 
fear that he is not hers. 


I had never before known what 
it is to be dominated by a man, 
[confesses June], and yet here 
was- a man who, because he 
reached out and closed his hand 
tighter and tighter over mine, 
took up my thoughts, my awfui 
sickening fears — hailf-finished— 
and dropped them off in mid air. 
I wanted him—wanted the feel of 
his flesh—more than he wanted 
me. It was his very lack of ap- 
parent desire that drew me so to 
him. I thought of the desire of 
the men I had known. It was so 
obvious—in their eyes, their con- 
versation, their gestures. His was 
hidden, and so it turned a woman 
aca until she brought it 
ou : ‘ 


‘creature, a silhouette upon a blank 
Page, with a heart withered and 
dead. His feelings, too, are atro- 
phied and nothing remains in his 
soul but lust. He uses the beauty 
of his young wife to further his own 
ambitions in a financial world where 
his foothold is still insecure. Final- 
ly, disillusioned by the flagrant un- 
scrupulousness of her husband, June 
breaks with tradition and determines 
to experiment with life. She smashes 
all the ‘‘Thou Shalt Nots’’ of ex- 
istence, breaking them as men break 
them, and, like the heroine of “La 
Garconne,’’ goes out into the world, 
ruthlessly to take whatever attracts 
her. Self-induigent,. she yields to 
the desires that lie deep in the heart 
of a woman, calling them forth, 
dwelling in them. No longer follow- 
ing the virtuous path, she is satis- 


This ‘Allie’ Crane is a bloodless 
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RIDERS ri: WIND 


By ELSWYTH THANE 





A satisfying adventure romance. $2.00 








By the author of “The Quick or the Dead,” etc. 


THE QUEERNESS 


OF CELIA 
By AMELIE RIVES 
(Princess Troubetzkoy) 





The announcement of Amélie Rives’ first novel since 
1918 will be welcome news to those remembering “The 
Quick or the Dead,” ““World’s End,” etc. The new book 
tells of a penniless orphan who, becoming the ward of a 
wealthy New Yorker, enters a "world of theatres, music 


and New York society. 
distinctly individual story. 


A refreshing heroine and a 








. 


24 PRINTINGS! 24 
BEAU GESTE 


By PERCIVAL CHRISTOPHER WREN 





~ Author of 


“Stepsons of France” etc, 
STILL the best-selling mystery story in America! 


$2.00 








fied with her untrammeled ind 
dence until at last the love of a good 
man brings her up with a round turn 
to the realization of the abyss 
toward which she is headed. 

The author paints the world as a 
circus through which blares the sym- 
phony of life. 

Music that the hands are —_— 


to 

organs ‘in churches; hurdy-gurdy 
boxes; symphonies old as_ life, 
melted, molded ‘into one. Music 
of life. All of it — 
Jazz that is saddening. Jazz on 
the Judgment Day. It is the Age 
of Destruction which women 





( Continued on Page 19) 


For Young People 





THE WHIPPER-SNAPPER 


By CHARLES E. PARKER 





A rousing football story for boys, written by a veteran 


sports writer on the New York World—a fast-moving tale 


56 


with an increasing tingle ef suspense. 








Publishers FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 
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The Lords 


<tiatilass nash Wiad The well-made book costs no more 


i footnotes are all scandalous. They 


4 - Often strike out the strangest spar- 
fi kles and are shrewd and frisky by 
: turns. For example, who would have . : é ; ' 


expected this most intriguing and at- 
















tractive note in a peerage, complete 
or incomplete? It is to be found un- 


i der the head of “‘Gormanston,” and F ; th 
the note is due, we are told, to an rom e 

article in The National Review of 

tony Aninan” Aearane'e | | New Standard Dicti 

tions of Animals.” rding to that tan ct 

document, when the head of the ew : onary 

house dies, for some days before the 

foxes leave all the neighboring cov- 9 : : 

erts and collect at the door of the 

peat og to Curwood’s Latest Novel 


This was noticed in 1860, 1876, 
and again in 1907 on the death of 





Le ELE OER 5 oe 





pes bing oF the title, when or To solve all book-making problems from manu- 
wling, ing, “‘umcanny an 
i cxeaey ‘noloes"* of ‘in eteiatie were script to finished volume, with every operation 
observed. mentioned, appar- : 
; Cathy Sa nin aicatamains: UE tae aes conducted under one roof, you ‘may use the Tr ' 
: tent, that the family crest is a : faciliti f “The Pl Co 1 "ypical Books 
running fox, aa a fox one of the acuities 0 e Flant mplete.” in this Group: 
+ suppo' rs 0 e arms. a bed 
| pity that this strange behaviour ae we have made great chemical engineering DICTIONARY 
- a family where there is a doubt as . oe af é : 
i to the imitations of the patent, catenng rose — of fine books; direc-. BUYERS’ GUIDE 
‘or the t ioxes con 
| rene ents sonia aah ebscen staat TECHNICAL 
‘ the death o e le » bu a x 
; were found in floods Sod gre = ‘: P =o iP 9 abla,’ in ; * typ gg and proof. EDUCATIONAL 
; side the castle or c on the rea 
death of che bely general. neue be on “a - st d Pa s; and works of MEDICAL 
conclusive. Doubtless, , in cases ula 
of questionable legitimacy evidence popular biography an tion Pose cctle 
would be held by the Comsatttes No manuscript is too technical or too eee for ' TRAVEL 
fe Privileges re ng e o~ ge a — ‘ 
legal doctrine, Pater est. quem our staff of specialized experts in every depart- pcan 
nuptiae demonstrant. . G. ones E 
Could there be = more, sardonic ment a electrotyping, printing, bind- 
comment upon family t ion! in itoria - 
Tha hates aes cles. teens on g rial service. And this trained per 
marriages. Perhaps one of the most sonnel is backed by an equipment as complete 
piquant is that which describes the dk ° il - oie 
rise of the Burrells under the head and fine as is available in any plant specializ- 
of “Baron Gwydir.” Peter Burrell ° . e J 
was a country gentleman of no great _ ing in book manufacture in America, 
importance; but ‘he literally shot up 
into the peerage like a rocket, so the Many years of experience fit us to serve you with 


notes say; he affords us a good ex- 
ample of “a petticoat ——, : 
meaning thereby not one conferred 

on a royal bastard but a peerage No book too large—none too small. 
obtained by a man who owed his 
sovial and political good fortune to 


ne tks Se ie The Plant Complete 
that prosperous chain of events ae “ : 
wach ws Scuominate forme | | J.J. Little & Ives Company 
. Sir Pete 
ae a 4 whose "fleure address Typesetting : Electrotyping : Printing : Binding : Editorial Service 
and ad accom- 
panied with great elegance of de- 425-435 East 24th Street, New York 
portment,’’ enabled him to effect this 
great marriage. Still, luck did a 
Cry Ag aire ss te | 
turned out to be great owing to the 
sudden death of the lady’s brother, 
whose heir she was. 


"The Tady tm "question, was, Lay Books of Varied Types But Always of Tr Quality 


precision and economy. 





Ancaster. Lady Willoughby fell ir 

love with this attractive young =. Here Are Typical “Examples ' 

who, by the way, was appo NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY THE RECOVERY NE 

Deputy Lert Greet Chnmberiaie and Contains the largest vocabulary of (naan NATURAL Gas — OR tena ete = Ward. By Chart 

superintended among other things in singe volume form. “Published by A description of the natural gasoline industry, with « Martyn. Privately published by Artemas Ward. 

the trial of Warren Hastings, and, Fak &: Woguli> Company.  Beonaibion at ids aad Date 

like the Irish heiress in the story, : Published by The Chemical Catal —— WANDERING IN 

she determined to ‘“‘trate berself to THE MUNICIPAL INDEX Company, ae Travel dentures of afr ck mate ee 

him.”’ A purchasing guide and reference book for munici PRINCIPLES OF em Century Co. 
I have marked dozens of other ref- and county offics Published by The et A text book for Brn wcll mye we a METODO RACI del ry 

erences to good stories in the notes. wes ae Published by Silver, Burdett & Company. cat yam NGLES en 20 Lecciones. 

The Hamilton Dukedom simply reeks - eye rig people to 

with them, as also do the entries Y OF DIRECTORS ANESTHESIA "Piel by fe Lago. 


concerned with the Earidom and 
Barony of Harewood. One of these 
notes contains an admirable lightning 


ANCIENT HIGHWAY 
Sched by The Mocalaa Comeny James Over Carma’ new nove Published toy 




















“alias Cupid,"’ to Miss Sebright. 



















“The gay Lothario is to wed the se- - a Py 
date and retired wife; how they will * ¢ wall e * ¢ bd e 
suit, time will show; for beauty there 
is none nor fortune on the female} § o FREE with 
side." tar 
Under Gowrie we get a résumé of im a Biew, nutes 

the Gowrie conspiracy, which shows } 7 foam | 
that ‘the genial editors can, if neces- s of the : ~ Also vest = 

¢ sary,_be inspired by what an Italian ° ; trtske sed 


, would call the terribilita. The — ‘ Bridge y 
mat eae % asmeae ena Weird Indian Legends told ——— per Seg, 
“meen in Ge auoteieie the sixth to the author by the Old Here’s 2 book that will do w 
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r your game—the most com- 


volume can be exceedingly interest- Men of the Tribes in - m , ot gpenbin mig - prin ever Foden be ps0 me by =~ 
eS per| & perts everywhere, and eitertainingly written ¢ internationa’ 
coat rong cop epic Msc whose memory alone they AP, authority and world’s leading teacher, E. V. Shepard of Shepard's 


were preserved. Studios of London and New York. 
YOU can learn to,win ae, anid detisively. “Auction to 
Win” is another Reynolds book. Get your copy today at good 
bookstores, *, $2, or buy this book direct from us. Just mail the coupon. 


Reynolds Publishing Company, 250 Park Ave., New York City. 
Send me “Auction to Win” by return mail, together with oe digest 


full list of the children of Charies II. 
officially number fourteen; but 

doubtiess there were many unre- 

corded examples. In any — cae 

giris almost all 

+ ongpesttn gl seria gk meng i when: 

not only the peerage but quite con- 


siderable. portions of the population \ of New Rules and vest pocket table of Tricks and Bids. I enclose $2. ; 

» have in their veins the blood of that] & $2.00 — Everywhere ‘ 
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Bobbs Merrill Books 





By MARGARET 
WEYMOUTH JACKSON - 


i this 
Bh ower 


The romance of a girl of sublime 
courage, to whom come the weak 
and the broken for strength and 
inspiration. A book to restore your 
love of life. $2.00 





ELISABETH FINLEY THOMAS 


Rendezvous 


A book of the House of Love and 
its many mansions, The story of 
a woman’s quest for rightness of 
love in all its forms. $2.00 





The NI (OLSON 
Dancers 
Cat— 


We adore Lydie. Her pathos, her 
mystery, her exquisitely broken 
English make her a creature of 
haunting - fascination. 

—Philadelphia Record. $2.00 





By HUGH PENDEXTER 
Author of Pay Gravel 


NTaSho 


Stirring situations, hair . breadth“ 
escapes, gun play abound. The tale 
never halts. It holds the interest to 
the very end. —N.Y. Post. $2.00 





By GEO. A. BIRMINGHAM 
Author of Foard Money 


The of 
the (Abbey 


A riotous, rollicking story, full of 
fan and absurdities with a good 
measure of keen satire. —Satarday 
Review of Literature. $2.00 





Goes Out 


A very remarkable book. It holds 
aloft, proudly and beautifully, the 
banner of the psychological novel. 
The reader’s heart warms instinc- 
tively. —New York Times. $2.50 





Get In Bad 
with Sinbad 


‘By ARTHUR STRINGER 

The astounding adventures of a 
chap who saw New York in twelve 
hours, and found more thrills than 
Sinbad ever knew. $1.00 





EV. 


The Derelict Boat 


Molnar, the expert analyst of love, 
develops with exquisite irony, two 
fascinating situations in both of 
which match and gunpowder touch. 
$2.50 





Publishers - - Indianapolis 














Books and 
Authors 


( Continued from Page 15) 


on his experience in the practice of 
his first profession, the law. These 
Plays and novels were directed 
toward the reformation of the Dan- 
ish criminal laws, and the reform, 
when it did come, in 1919, is said to 
have been largely due to his efforts. 
Baron Rosenkrantz was born at Elsi- 
nore, the home of Hamlet, of one of 
the most ancient Danish noble fam- 
flies. His father was Danish Minis- 


'| ter to Italy and his mother was a 


Mackenzie of the old Scottish clan. 





The subject of Dr. J. G. Carter 
Troop’s free lecture at the Hotel 
Majestic this afternoon at 3:30 will 
be ‘‘The Mauve Decade,’’ by Thomas 
Beer, published by Alfred A. Knopf. 





In addition to his other distinc- 
tions Bernard Shaw apparently 
craves that of being what we in 
our crude American idiom call +a 
hard-boiled egg. When Herman 
Bernstein was preparing his latest 
book, ‘“The Road to Peace,’ he sent 
to Mr. Shaw, as to many other 
people of prominence, a list of ques- 
tions to be answered. Mr. Shaw re- 
plied:“**Suppose you begin by send- 
ing me $100,000 on account. Bat 
even if you do, I cannot take on the 
job, as I am just starting for Ma- 
deira to snatch a moment's respite 
from all these horrors.”” Among 
those who did answer Mr. Bern- 
stein’s questions are Herbert Hoover, 
William E. Borah, Owen D. Young, 
Lord Balfour, Havelock Ellis, Ro- 
main Rolland, Leonid Krassin, Pres- 
ident Masaryk and others. Their re- 
plies will be found in Mr. Bern- 
stein’s book, which has just been 
published by Frank-Maurice, Inc. 





A copy of the limited edition of 
“St. Francis of Assisi’’ was bound 
in white with purple silk linings 
and presented to the Pope by Dom 
Pedro Subercaseaux. It was. an 
especially timely gift in view of the 
fact that the year from Aug. 1, 
1926, is to be devoted to the jubilee 
of the saint. In acknowledging the 
gift on behalf -of His Holiness the 
Papal Secretary of State, Cardinal 
Gasparri, writes: 


-By its lofty inspiration, . which 
makes of the book a work of high 
epiriiuality and raises it above so 
many current productions in 
which the author easily descends 
to vulgarity or strangeness of con- 
ception, this publication offers a 
contribution of the first rank to 
the study of the soul and true 
spirit of St. Francis; as the ele- 
gance and perfect correctness in 
the illustrations make of it a gem 
of exquisite art. 


“St.Francis of Assisi’’ is pub- 
lished by the Marshall Jones Com- 
pany. 





Boni & Liveright have as yet been 
unable to find an artist capable of 
drawing a picture of Bunny Gandle, 
the hero of Heywood Broun’s ‘‘Gan- 
dle Follows His Nose.’’ They are of- 
fering a prize of $100 for the best 
pen and ink conception of this char- 
acter submitted to them before June 
15, 1926. The competition is open to 
all artists, whether professional or 
amateur. 





Alfred A. Knopf has been conduct- 
ing some investigations as.to books 
that are read in public. On a train 
bound for Washington, D. C., he 
found seventeen people reading 
“Show Business,’ by Thyra Samter 
Winslow. Curiously enough, this 
book is published by Mr. Knopf. On 
a Lexingtén Avenue street car he 
saw four people reading books, three 
of which bore the Borzoi imprint. 
They were ‘‘Jericho Sands,’’ by 
Mary Borden; ‘‘Appassionata,’’ by 
Fannie Hurst, and ‘‘Three King- 
doms,’’ by Storm Jameson. The 
fourth book was a manual of ste- 
nography. Mr, Knopf, we believe, 
publishes no manual of See, 
but that is easily remedied. 





The first book of the late Henry 
Holt to be brought-out by the pub- 
lishing house which bears his name 
will be “The Hopeful Borderiand,”’ 
announced for early publication. The 
author-publisher had finished cor- 
recting the last proof only shortly 
before his death in February. It 
was a settled policy with Mr. Holt 


to have his books issued by other); ~ 


publishers, but his successors felt 
that it was fitting that his last book 
should bear his own imprint. 
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. Read Ali About 
The Spanish Armada 
The Exploits of Drake and Hawkins 
bag Beto eng ig <a age aap a 
The Execution of Mary Queen of Scots 
The War in the Low Countries 
The Essex Conspiracy F 


You may read eye-witness or contemporary accounts 
of these and a hundred other Elizabethan events in 


| "Phe FUGGER 
_NEWS-LETTERS 


(Second Series) 


EDITED BY VICTOR VON KLARWILL 
ee BY L. S. R. BYRNE 


The stirring events ‘are practically re-enacted, just as 
from day to.day. Priceless for the 
































The Breeze In 























For sale at all booksellers or at The Putnam Store, 
Just West of 5th Avenue 


student, a revél for the general reader. — — 
Illustrated, $6.00 & 
—— — ~ 
By the Author of “Ponjola” Thrills and Adventure 
FIRE BRAIN 
“ , By ae BRAND 
The Dice of God en ee 
By CYNTHIA STOCKLEY DOWNEY of the MOUNTED 
By JAMES B. HENDRYX 
Again Miss Stockley writes of the A stirring tale of the Northwest. $2.00 
Rhodesia she knows so well, and ‘tells a 
ee See eo 
oS, Se oe. $1.50 A murder mystery with a kick. $2.00 








New York G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS London 





2 West 45th Street 
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$3.50 at all bookstores 
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In Canada from the Macmillan Co. 


A Cocktail for the Intellect 


| THE MAUVE DECADE #¥ 


4 
k , By THOMAS BEER 


Thomas Beer has discovered a new recipe. His ingredients are the 
personages and events of the 1890's, mixed with humor, satire, and a lt 
critical sense, and strained through one of the most original minds of i& 
our time. The result has become an indispensable stimulant to lively 
conversation; and at the bottom of the glass is a reflection of the 1920's. 


The life of the literary menu . Re, 


Alfred A. Knopf NEW YORK 730 Fifth Avenue 


AMERICAN MERCURY Ff 


St. Martin’s House, Toronto. 
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day in pictures. Fashions, art stu 


Mid-Week 





PICTURE ROUTE TO FRAVEL SCENES 


Mid-Week Pictorial offers week by week advantages to those who are unable to travel extensively. it brings 
to the home fireside a vivid portra — of life as it is lived in many foreign countries. It follows the news of the 
ies, amafeur camera phdtographs, drama and screen pictures are included. 


Published by The New York Times Company 
10 cents a copy $4.00 a year 
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( Continued from Page 16) discarded for the coronet of a count- 
have strange desires which it has | Soi _ asm jr ae age 
taken millions of years to breed, 
but which have come to fruition | eet and pretzels. Only in the mouth | 
only in the twentieth century. De- |°f Betty can she place the book's 
sires that women have never be- | patriotic sentiments. ae 
fore dared to dream about, that Fortunately for the readers, Betty 
men have never understood, eimerges as the story's most vital 
“Women Like Men” is written in|Ccharacter. Married as she is to age, 
the choppy staccato style that is be-|@lbeit far from crabbed, the inevit- 
coming more and more the fashion |@ble occurs. - Youth calis to youth. 
in a certain class of fiction. Prob- | With insight, and with a sure grasp 
ably because it symbolizes the|of the psychological elements in- 
—Insouciance of modern existence, the volved, the author indicates the ig- 
throbbing of a feverish restlessness |Diting and the gradual flaming of 
constantly seeking things which, in| Betty’s passion for the handsome, 
the end, fail to satisfy. Through the [but shallow, young Gilfoyle. In pur- 
pages there seems to beat the thrum | suance of the recent trend, the novel 
and whine of jazz, an effect produced | includes the period of the war. The 
by the employing of ‘snatches of |Story here has an almost sociological ‘ ‘ 

broken sentences, single words at/interest. Dealing with the fuss and The N WwW 

times, that have an accentuated syn- | organizing’ of the nation’s femininity alt won- ide a, 
copated rhythm. ‘They express the|into fifty-seven varieties of “‘war 
evanescent, shifting moods of today’s | work’’ the chapters seem to indicate 


=a ea rwoe ae aes|| Question-Answerer of America 








so commonplace as to have ceased to} War, — aS signifi- 
a } cance horror conflict made r sz 

pe - itself felt on this side of the Atlan- Throughout the country, from the White House to the average : 

AMERICAN FAMILY SAGA | ‘ic. TRS. autner tee swith her American home, wherever men and women want to be well-informed, 
PLAIN AMERICANS. By Mery | thesis. Accordingly she makes much you will find The New International Encyclopaedia in daily use, 

C. McClurg & Co. $2. lee CO ee ee aaa meeting the varied needs of adults and children for quick, accurate 

N her latest story, ‘Plain Ameri-|and treasure of the “‘alien"’ allies . information. And in libraries, courts, and colleges the value of The 

cans," Mary Helen Fee has} who kept the world safe for an un- N. I ti lh b ed th h P 

iw Soe oe ew International has been prov rough years of practical use. 


ready K 
ily life. quite consciously and delib- For all its self-sufficient provin- 


cranly writen, fom the provacsi|ctttom, “Pain americas’ is “lll Jagst the facts you need on any subject 








= = De gerry hte —y yd = i nen * boyd — < ~~ ang age ng ~ a. Whether it be science or history, biography or art, literature 
center, With the proverbial uncon-|denial of American standards, and|{| |New International at the head or religion or any other subject of worthwhile interest. You 
cern of the ostrich head-deep in the|his grabbing for American dollars of its list of reference works will always find an interesting story containing all the 
desert, the book proclaims on well- {She is unfair in her belittling of the calling it “the best encyclo- knowledge you require. It will cost you only a few cents 
nigh every page that America can|contribution to America’s making paedia for ready reference.” a day to possess The New International and you may now 
live to itself alone in a world that | made *y alien stock. But she and : have the advantage of the new low ice for 

©egan in 1776—presumably A. D./| those. who agree with her have daily pric 





_TheNewPopular-Priced Edition of 
THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


An amazing reduction in price has been made possible by the 
making of this new edition. While it is identical in con- 
tents, text, illustrations and page size, with the regular 
edition and contains in full the.recent supplement, it has jf * - 
been bound in 13 volumes instead of 25 and has been made 
in a large edition with careful economies in manufacture 
that permit am extraordinary saving to you. Eventually you 
should have» The New International. This is your best 
opportunity to enjoy its advantages. « 


~FREE--80 Page Booklet 43,7 
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greatest 
thing in the world. A girl held 
that in — keeping and: the 
price very high. Will be 
one of Mrs. Hill's mest popular 
love stories. 


$2.00 at All Bookstores 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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~ CAROLYN WELLS 
A “Fleming Stone” Story 

““The Bronze Hand’ holds my 
luck,” boasted Oscar Cox, oil 
millionaire. At sea, omg —_. 
murder struck and bron: 
hand became a coolant of ill, 
an elusive mystery, worthy .of 
Fleming Stone's greatest detec- 
tive work, 


$2.00 At All Bookstores 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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THESTORY OF AN 
EPOCH-MAKING 
MOVEMENT 
BY MAUD NATHAN 


_ The Vice-President of the Na- 
tienal Consumers League pre- 
sents « picture of industrial 
eonditions thirty-five years 

and shows the change 


iby Mary Anderson, Edward 
A. Filene. and Newton D. 
ker, 


$2.50 Doubleday, Page & Co. 











the opening paragraph of his 
article on ‘‘Coddling Criminals,’’ 
in the May issue of Scribner’s 
Magazine, Judge Charies C. Nott 
Jr., makes this distinction be- 
tween crime and sin: 


A crime is not necessarily a sin, 
nor is a sin ‘necessarily a crime— 
none of the seven deadly sins de- 
nounced by the Church are crimes. 
The law, therefore, is not an in- 
stitution calling upon the sinner to 
repent, for it has no concern with 
sin, as such, but only with crime. 
A crime is an act which is ad- 
judged by lawful authority to be 
so deleterious to the public good as 
to require it net only to be prohibi- 
ted but to require the punishment 
of those who disobey the prohibi- 
tion, to the end that, an example 
having been made, the prohibition 
will be obeyed. 

Judge Nott’s argument is that the 
purpose of punishment is not to re- 
form the criminal but to protect so- 
ciety, and this, he holds, is best done 
by making punishment _ severe 
enough, and above all, certain 
enough to deter would-be offenders 
from breaking the laws. In his clos- 
ing paragraph he replies to those 
who argue that crime has become 
less frequent as punishments have 
become less severe: 

Crime is not less in the twen- 
tieth than in the eighteenth cen- 
tury because punishment has been 
diminished; but punishment has 
been diminished because crime is 
less. No one is in favor of making 
punishment more severe than is 
necessary to accomplish its end. 
As, therefore, the human race has 
gradually emerged from the virtual 
barbarism of those old days, its 
progress and the progress of civ- 
ilization have resulted in a lessen- 
ing of crime—and naturally pun- 
ishment also has been relaxed. But 
when it is so relaxed as to _ be- 
come no punishment at all and is 
so frequently escaped as to war- 
rant the assumption it will be 
escaped altogether. then there can 
be no wonder that it fails to act 
as a deterrent. Such is the condi- 
dition existing in the United States 
today, and such it is certain to 
continue until the day arrives when 
punishment is restored to its true 
function as a deterrent, and is 
made reasonably certain in its 
infliction. 

Other features of this number of 
Séribner’s are ‘‘In French Ports," 
twelve sketches by W. J. Aylward; 
**‘A Leader in New Japansese Art,’’ 
by Caroline Singer; ‘‘Don Juan in 
Baltimore,’’- a story by Leonard 
Cline; ‘The Stripped Atom,’’ by 


| Robert A. Millikan; ‘‘From Italy: La 


Tramontana,”’ 
Carter; 


a poem, by David 
“Smoky — A One-Man 
Horse,’’ by Will James, with illus- 
trations by the author; ‘‘Land- 
locked,’’ a story by Stella Beehler 
Ruddock; ‘‘Small-Town Gastron- 
omy," by Will Rose; an instalment 
of John Galsworthy’s serial, ‘‘The 
Silver Spoon ;** ‘“The Understudy,”’ a 
story by Leigh Morton; ‘‘As I Like 
It," by William Lyon Phelps; ‘“The 
Field of Art,’’ by Royal Cortissoz, 
and ‘‘The Financial Situation,’’ by 
Alexander Dana Noyes. 





A ~six-weeks’ vacation in France 
and England with all expenses paid, 
for two people, is the first prize in 
Life’s Travel Contest, announced in 
the ‘‘Clean Number’’ of Life, dated 
May 5. The winner of this prize will 
be the person who points out the 
most errors in a series of travel let- 
ters to be printed in Life, and writes 
the best three-hundred-word essay on 
“What I Shall See in Europe."’ In 
| addition to the first prize, there are 
| cash prizes of $250, $150, and $100. 
a contest closes on July 13. 








The state of -literature in the 
United States is considered by John 
Boynton Priestley in his essay on 
“Revolt and American Literature’’ 
in the May Forum. Mr. Priestley 


siasm and energy that perhaps no 
other literature of today can show 
in equal measure, there is a strain 
of weakness running through con- 
temporary American literature that 
is nullifying, from the point of view 
of actual literary achievement, this 
enthusiasm and energy.’’ What he 
conceives this weakness to be is in- 
dicated in the following paragraph: 
It is the misfortune (though it 

is also the glory) of the American 
writer that he has to interpreta 
country that is using every en- 
deavor to set a heterogeneous 
mass of people upon one common 
level of culture and citizenship. 
A rough and ready standard has 
_been arrived at and then imposed 





} 


finds that ‘‘in spite of an enthvu-- 


Current. Magazines 


duty on hand, naturally the em- 
phasis has been upon likeness and 
not unlikeness, upon conformity 
and not upon individuality. Any 
departure from the norm is in 
consequence regarded not with 
curiosity and sympathic interest 
but with mistrust and dislike. At 
its worst, this attitude of mind 
makes people merely anxious to 
be like everybody else, so that 
they may be said to live by wear- 
ing one another's washing. If 
ears and toothbrushes and clothes 
and houses can be standardized, 
80, too, can people who are on 
their way when they are using 
such standardized articles. And 
something in the nature of the 
task it has set itself, something in 
the nation’s past history, some- 
thing, too, perhaps in the very 
air, seem to be developing a spirit 
of intolerance. ‘‘Touch this if 
you dare!’’ is the cry. And, of 
course, immediately they do dare. 
Every fiery and eager soul in the 
place, having examined what we 
might call the hundred per cent. 
standard and rejected it, hoists 
the banner of revolt. Summoning 
before their mind’s eye the image 
of some determined “hundred per 
center’’ with whom they have 
quarreled, the smug President of 
their college or a heavy uncle 
from Wisconsin, the young Por od 
pour out their millions of words of 
bitter derision. Because some peo- 
ple think Boobtown-on-the-Prairie 
is all right, they will prove that it 
is all wrong. Meanwhile, 
course, the real Boobtown is as 
far being expressed as ever 
it was. Something, no doubt, has 
been accomplished, but it is not 
the art of literature. 

This number of the Forum con- 
tains also the opening instalment oi 
a new serial novel, “High Silver,”' 
by Anthony Richardson: a debate on 
the subject ‘‘Should Coal Be Nation- 
alized?’’ by C. J. Golden and Charies 
Edwin Bockus; “Judaism and Anti- 
Semitism,’" by Samuel F. Darwin 
Cox; ‘“Iskander-Zulkarnain,”’ by N. 
Polotsvoff; ‘‘The Singapore Naval 
Base,"” by Hector C. Bywater; 
“Where Can Man Best Live?’’ by 
Elisworth Huntington; ‘Nationality 
and Research,” by J. B. 8. Haldane; 
“Why I Am a Baptist,"" by Edgar 
Young Mullins; ‘‘America’s Fear 
Complex,’’ by John Jay Chapman; 
~“‘When Two Men Cornered Gold,’’ by 
Don Seitz; ‘‘Meanwhile There Was 
God,"’ a story by Kate Mullen; “Life 
in the French Alps,’’ four drawings 
by Thornton Oakley; “The Itch for 
Joining,” by The Pedestrian, and 
poems by Marie Emilie Gilchrist, 
Mary Brent Whiteside, R. R. Green- 
wood, Medora C. Addison, Margaret 
Munsterberg and Robert Hillyer. 





The Shrine is a new magazine pub- 
lished by and for the nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine. It is edited by Sew- 
ell Haggard and published at 1,440 
Broadway, New York City. The first 
issue (May) contains ‘‘What This 
Magazine Is Going to Be,’’ a state- 
ment of the Executive Director; ‘‘A 
Greeting From the Imperial Poten- 
tate,”" by James C. Burger; “Queer 
Street,’’ a novel by Louis Joseph 
Vance; “Unto the Least of These,’’ 
by William Almon Wolff; ‘‘The 
Star-Maker,’’ by Stephen French 
Whitman; ‘Dollars That Pass in the 
Night,"’ by William Hazlett Upson; 
“The Desert Decision,” by William 
Slavens McNutt; “Mr. Pellock Ac- 
cuses,”’ by Channing Pollock; ‘“The 
Enemy,” the story of Mr. Pollock’s 
latest: stage success; “Every Moth- 
er’s Son.” by Mildred Cram; “A 
Field Marshal of Figures,’’ by Fred 
Cc. Kelly; “Millions Wise and Bil- 
lions Foolish,”’ by Sidney Young; 
“Caf-eteria Love,’’ by Kari Green; 
“The Amateur Myth,”’ by Lawrence 
Perry; ‘Within the Shrine,”’ and 
*“‘For Investors,"’ by Jonathan C. 
Royle. 





The Motor Camper and Tourist for 
May is a ‘‘Seeing New York Num- 
ber,’’ and about half the articles in 
it are devoted to the sights of the 
metropolis. Thus we have “What to 
See in New York City,"’ by John D. 

“*Educational Institutions of 
New York City,” by Margaret Cam- 
bridge ; ‘*Wall -Street,’’ by 
Merryle 8S. Rukeyser; ‘‘Greenwich 
Village,”’ by Doris Long; “The 
Great White Way,’ by__Edgar 
Towne; “A Brief Review of New 
York City Churches,’ ‘‘What to See 
in the Shops,” by Annabel Redman, 
&c. The remaining articles in the 
magazine are such as will inter- 
est motor campers wherever they 





may be. 























At All Booksellers 


HERE and BEYOND 


A literary treat—six of the best of Mrs. Wharton’s 
recent stories grouped within the covers of a single 
book. An important volume, by America’s most 
distinguished novelist, presenting such variety of 
theme and background, such richness of appeal, as ~ 
to need no further recommendation. 


decorative end papers, $2.50. 


Octavo, with 


This is an Appleton Book 

















Instantaneous 
Success! 


AFTER NOON 


By SUSAN. ERTZ 








Once again has Susan Ertz 
demonstrated her ability to 


A Biography of a Mind 


G. STANLEY 
HALL 


By LORINE PRUETTE 
The story of the mental de- 
velopment of one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest psychologists. 


$2.50. This is an Appleton Book 














write a charming story of 
truly charming people. 
“After Noon” is as refresh- 
ing as a spring day. “A 
fine novel.”—N. Y. Sun. 


By the Author of 
“M. adame Claire” 


$2.00. This is an Appleton Book 





SCIENTIFIC 
HEALING 
Rev. WILLIAM T. WALSH 
One of the most successful 
believers in spiritual healin 


describes his theories an 
methods. 


$2.00. This is an Appleton Book 























BIRD DOG 
DAYS t 
By HORACE LYTLE 


Both a guide book and story 
book on the bird dog. Com- 
prehensive, practical, enter- 
taining. 

$2.00. This is an Appleton Book 


THE PRACTICAL 
THEATRE 


By FRANK SHAY 


A concise manual covering 
every phase of work con- 
nected with amateur or 
little theatre play produc- 
tion. 


$1.50. This is an Appleton Book 














THE AQUARIUM 
BOOK 
By E. G. BOULENGER 


The Director of the London 
Aquarium discusses many 
curious and interesting facts. 


Illustrated. $3.50 
D. APPLETON AND CO. 























A TIBETAN | 
ON TIBET 
By G. A. COMBE } 


Tibet seen through the eyes } 
of a native—not a bizarre - } 
mystery but “home.” Illus- — } 
trated. $3.50 


35 West 32nd St.,. NEW YORK 
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For THE KInc 


by ALAN DOUGLAS 


Who fights for the 


Rio Bravo 


A_ Romance 
of the Texas Frontier 
By Edwin L. Sabin 
Author of “White Indian,” etc. 
The loves and battles 
of a young lieutenant 
fighting under the 
command of 
Taylor. 


MACRAE - SMITH 








King must serve only one master. 


But if there is a lovely girl? And if the King is an enemy? 
A dashing romance in the time of Charlies the Second. 
Price $2.00 









The Saga of 
a Supercargo 


By Fullerton Waldo 
Author of Grenfell — Knight-Errant 
. ofthe North.” 


A modern voyage of 
adventure to Green 
land, and of the 
customs and 
of the inhabitants. 

’ (Iltastrated) $3. 00 
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Brief Reviews 


N THE ARCTIC 
BLACK SUNLIGHT: 4 LOG OF 
THE ARCTIC 





A By Earl Ross- 
man. With an 

Vilhjal Bt. 

231 pp. 


New York: Ozford Uni- 
versity Press. -%. 


HIS straightforward story of the 
author’s experiences while he 


was taking motion pictures of’ 


Eskimo life in the Arctic is not 
marred by any pretense of liking all 
the difficulties he encountered in the 
Polar seas. ‘“‘The newcomer’s truth 
about the Arctic,’’ is Mr. Stefans- 
son's way of describing Mr. Ross- 
man’s first impressions. The veteran 
explorer in his introduction admits 
that the ript shocked him at 
first: 


He writes down as hardships the 
very things that some of the rest 
of us delight in, pointing out as 
drawbacks what we think are out- 
standing merits. * * * What would 
be the use of traveling and being 
comfortable all the time, when you 
could be even more comfortable at 
home for less money? 


Though Mr. Roseman may have 
succumbed to a sort of mental snow 
blindness in the limitless sea of light 
during the Arctic Summer, the 
“black sunlight’’ of a land utterly 
devoid of darkness, he by no means 
neglected to make use of the oppor- 





tunities offered by the twenty-four-- 


hour day. He tells an amusing 
story of his problem of handling the 
temperamental Eskimo ‘‘stars’’ for 
his film and gives a vivid descrip- 
tion of a reindeer round-up and 
whale and walrus hunts. When he 
tried to take a picture of the aurora 
borealis, most magnificent of specta- 
cles of the North, the wind-driven 
snow seeped into his camera, and 
repeatedly his fingers, eyelashes and 
feet froze. What was worse, he no 
sooner started to ‘‘shoot’’ the mad 
riot of color that burst flaming 
across the sky than the film itself 
would snap from the cold. When 
success came, his triumph was 
short-lived.. One morning, as he re- 
turned to his igloo, he saw an Es- 
kimo boy of 6 struggling with what 
looked like a serpent. Somehow the 
youngster had broken into one of 
the two containers holding the au- 
rora film, and 400 feet of it were 
being blown into the tundra by the 
sharp wind! 

Mr. Rossman never became wholly 
reconciled to the ice, really a bless- 
ing in disguise though seemingly a 
needlessly cruel visitation. ‘‘How it 
balked affection!’’ And, yet, when 
the Wilkins Arctic Expedition set out 
for Alaska, he was on hand and 
more than ready to go back, already 

‘one of that limited but ever-grow- 
ing brotherhood who. by contact 
with the land and its people, have 
obtained the freedom of the ‘Friend- 
ly Arctic.’ 

- 


AMERICA IN 1776 

THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

CONSIDERED AS A SOCIAL 

MOVEMENT. By J. — 
Jameson. 158 pp. 

Princeton University Press. $1.50. 


ITH each new appraisal of 
history some cherished hotion 
of bravery or, loyalty falls by 

the wayside. In these four lectures, 
delivered by the author at Princeton 
last Fall, the first tradition to go is 
the “imaginary golden age in the 
undeveloped America of 1776."' Re- 
calling that the finest example of 
patriotic sacrifice during the Revo- 
lution was the Winter’s encampment 
at Valley Forge, he asks why the 
sufferings had to be encountered and 
answers that clothes and shoes and 
blankets and tents were lacking just 
because the country at large did not 
support the war: 

Who does not know what would 


the metropolitan dailies would be 
v loudly a nation’s wrath, 
and of chocolate drops 


would be rushed promptly to ory 
camp. 

So history is rewritten in the light 
of present-day experience. 
Heretofore our histories of the 
Revolution have dealt principally 
with its political and military as- 
pects. Mr. Jameson aims to point a 
way for American historians-to do 
for their country what the French 
long since did for theirs: to trace 
not only the downfall of monarchy 
and the securing of equal political 
rights but also the social forces at 
work. And there were social conse- 
quences even in America, he con- 
tends en shaped not so 
mnch by those who started the 





| Revolution as by the desires of those 
who came into control of it after it 
had begun. 

The American Revolution altered 
the status of persons by elevating 
many a plain man to a position of 
trust. Through confiscations of Tory 
estates, huge tracts of land passed 
into State ownership or into the 
hands of many individuals. And as 
the population ‘moved westward 
America gradually became a land of 
“peasant proprietors.” The Revolu- 
tion ultimately benefited industry 
and commerce in this country, 
though by the roundabout route of 
having the first demands for stabil- 
ity in Federal organization after the 
war come from the commercial 
classes. Commerce helped to bring 
about the better union and was in 
turn forwarded by it. (Herein, per- 


out, lies the reason for the strong 


ernment even today.) And finally, 
the Revolution brought about 
changes in thought and feeling—a 
heightened nationalism, an emphasis 
on personal military glory now prac- 
tically vanished from the world, an 
increase of universities, a demand 
for religious freedom. 

Just how far America has pro- 
gressed in this desire for freedom of 
thought and feeling may be checked 
by the statement of an influential 
Episcopalian from Virginia who said 
when disestablishment within his 
eng was proposed, ‘‘Sure I am that 

a will ch to go to 
pot otherwise than by the way 
of the established church.” 


THE ENGLISH LAKES 
THINGS SEEN ON THE ENGLISH 
LAKES. By W. P. Palmer. [lus- 
trated. 155 pp. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

NLY some one who has been ad- 
mitted into the fellowship of 
those who know the joys of the 

open road could be responsible for 
the companionable size of this little 
volume. It will slip neatly into a 
man’s coat pocket and remind him of 
its presence rather by its concise in- 
formation than by its weight or bulk. 
“There are various ways of seeing 
the Lake Country,’’ suggests Mr. 
Palmer. ‘In this itinerary it is my 
intention to wander very much at 
ease, using motor route, cart road, 
field track and mountain path, just 
as they suit."’ 

Beginning with Windermere, Gras- 
mere and Rydal—the Wordsworth 
country—he journeys northward to 
Derwentwater and to Ullswater and 
the East Fells. His chapter on the 
great ridges, Fairfield and Helvellyn, 
reveals that he knows the pleasures 
of fell-walking during any season of 
the year. After Crummock Water, 
Buttermere and Loweswater, he 
turng to the lesser known region of 
Ennerdale and Wastwater and 
makes clear which sections are 
worth a day’s tramp and which are 
not. Of the -village of Coniston he 
Says that the fairies have all died 





:|since the last giant left the grim 


cave in Yewdale. A _ concluding 
chapter describes the new National 
Park, cated in 1924, which was 
acquired by the Fell and Rock 
Climbing Club of the English Lake 

as a memorial to its mem- 
bers who died in the World War. It 
.comprises 3,000 acres of rock and 
grass and mountain peak east and 
west of the Stye Head Pass. 

There is a generous sprinkling of 
literary, historical and legendary al- 
lusiong in the volume. But its chief 
merit is the definiteness of direc- 
tions as to where to go and what to 
see. The author has patiently used 
the trial-and-error method in tramp- 
ing and motoring. By seeking coun- 
sel here the prospective traveler in 
the Lake District can be spared 
many a footiess jaunt. The vojume 
is illustrated with unusually good 
photographs. 


PARISIAN SIDESHOWS 
THE PARIS a go IN THE 
GUID. Woon. 
200 pp. New York py Es, $2. 


HE author bogina by giving the 
the Americans 
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Order Your copy today—/for your friends, 
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terpiece—a single exquisite fala con- 
taining everything Shakespeare ever 
wrote! Enxcelling their Scottish and fairy’ 
Oxford rivals (we have depended on easy eo delight 
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OMAR KHAYYAM F REE 


OMAR—Pocket edition of the fa- 
mous Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, 
best of all books to dip into for an 
alluring thought or a haunting line 
of joyous Oriental poetry. Large, 
clear type, bow yr a Pe blue 
paper, stam in mine 
this book i in your own home. If not 
entirely satisfied, return it at our 


Look for these 

Ten Special Features in the 
Collier-Lakeside Shakespeare 

(1) Bound in soft dark brown Ooze Suede 
leather. (2) Full git ode. rounded corners. 
(3) Instant Fy dex. (4) An Introduction 
by Dr. W. A. Neilson, P: bo of Smith Col- 
lege. (5) Life of ss ode by J. O. Halliwell : 
Phillips, F. R. S. (6) Glossary of Unfamiliar 
Words. (7) Alphabetical List of all Charac- 
ters. (8) Actual size, 7 inches x ¢}4 inches. 
(9) Weight only 15 ounces. (10) Flexible; rolls 
up to fit pocket or traveling bag. 
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— ago Hecht was 
wn to a small coterie 


RIK DORN, George Basine of GARGOYLES, 
as a daring literary ex- 


Savarin, the flawed superman of HUMPTY 

DUMPTY~—to this mighty procession of 
modern world heroes— Hecht adds the strangest, 
and most exciting figure of all—COUNT BRUGA, 
master of magnificent illusion. 


Be among the thousands who will deine over the 
hair-raising adventures of Count Bruga, the side- 
splitting sensualist, the amateur Don Juan. $2.00 


Boni & Liveright, New York 
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THERE IS NO 
AMERICAN WHO 
WILL FIND IT DIE- 
FICULT TO READ 
AN AMERICAN 
TRAGEDY BY 


Theodore Dreiser 


The myth that Dreiser is a writer for 
the few ne with the 
lication of this novel which has 
virtually unanimously po pos 

“the greatest American novel of o 
tion.” It is among the year’s 
sellers and this in. spite of the 
fact that it is a two volume, five dol- 

lar book. 


The Chicago Daily News wrote: 
“The sobering effect of this story is 
tremendous. It brings a fickle and 
frivolous world up taut and bids it 
have a good look at itself. 1 have 
mever read a book which seemed to 
convey such a powerful moral lesson 
as does AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY. All 
the hell fire called down by the Rev. 
Billy Sunday is less suggestive of dire 
punishment for erring humans than 
this simply told tale po one boy’s life.” 


m Macy writes: “It is the Mount 
verest of American fiction, 


a hills in all 
the fiction of the world.” 
3rd Editon, 2 vols. boxed $5. 






Boni & Liveright, N.Y. 





by SarahG. Millin 


Author of 
GOD’s 


“In GOD'S. STEPCHILDREN 
Mrs. Millin gaveusoneofthe 


most novels of 
the past season. Now comes 
Mary Glenn, different in 
theme and situation yet 


++. an art rooted in the rich, 

tangible soil of human ex- 

Perience . . . an art of re- 
universality.” 


2nd edition $2.00 
Boni & Liveright, N.Y. 











Grace Kellogg Griffith 
A Drama of Domesticity 
WE, House’ iy the most 
grievance of women = 
ut A dite. ancien te 
problem without disguise of either 
sentimentality or melodrama, that 
it leaves no chance of evasion.” 
New York Herald Tribune. 
“A simple story. ee 
its 
. oe sincerity. 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 
ne ae, ee 
* to "Se ea oo en 
lewtoty ead r 
Fs hicks tanks 
$2.00 
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its own accord * * * he can talk 
about a law of prohibition. * * * 
You can’t prohibit Nature.’’ 

One of Mr. Bottleby’s most marked 
characteristics was his ‘‘capacity for 
discourse.’’ When he came to apply 
for the very desirable post of Curator 
of the Thurnham Museum, and ap- 
peared before the council controlling 
its affsirs, he quite literally talked 
them into giving him the post. It 
was the only way they had of stop- 
ping him. When he began to de- 
scribe his leanings toward theosophy 
they simply had to get away; “‘They 
uf tall agreed that what he had said about 
theosophy was extremely interesting. 
Each one knew quite well that the 
others had not the faintest concep- 
tion of what it meant.’’ It was with 
these same remarkable conversa- 
tional abilities that Mr. Bottleby pro- 
duced effects which caused an illogi- 
cal and indignant bargee to throw 
him into the Conway River. In fact, 
Mr. Bottleby never met any one who 
was able thoroughly to appreciate 
him until the engaged a young wo- 
man as his assistant, a certain. Jenny 
Hazlitt, who was herself a B. A. 
Jenny’s coming led to more compli- 
cations, complications which became 
serious when certain domestic ar- 
rangements, which seemed quite 
proper and reasonable to Mr. Bottle- 
by, an? but slightly unconventional 
to Jenny, shocked the ultra-correct 
ladies of Thurnham to the very 
depths of their prim and puritanical 
souls. Since ancient Egypt is now so 
fashionable, there was a mummy 
mixed up with it all, the somewhat 
pathetic though not, as things Egyp- 
tian go, especially antique mummy 
of her who had once been ‘“‘Ta-mai 
the truth-speaking daughter of 
Tchet-ra, doorkeeper of the Temple 
of Osiris at Thebes. XXvVIth Dy- 
nasty, circa B. C. 600."’ 

The book is a good deal too repe- 
titious, and Mr. Bottleby’s long dis- 
courses occasionally become tire- 
some, but on the whole it is an en- 
tertainirg yarn, rather loosely strung 
together. Jenny is an attiactive 
heroine, and only the most hard- 
hearted of readers could possibly fail 
to sympathize with her when she 
discovers the truth about that little 
bunch of roses she found upon her 
dressing table on her wedding day. 


SUSPENSE IN SUSSEX 
MOTE HOUSE MYSTERY. By 
Archibald Marshall and Horace 
Annesley Vachell. 306 pp. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 


E ‘*Mote House’’ of this story 

is a moated grange in Sussex, 

where James Pollen, a bachelor 
is spending the Summer with his 
widowed sister, Agatha, and her two 
It is not, as on’ 
might suspect from the title, a place 
of secret panels and underground 
Passages with perhaps a ghost or 
two thrown in for good measure, 
but a quiet, peaceful country home, 
well suited to be the temporary abid- 
ing place of a man of simple tastes 
and rather vague literary aspira- 
tions. The mystery in which the oc- 
cupants of this house become in- 
volved emanates from another house 
near by, or, rather, from the owner 
of it, a Mr. Allen, who lives there 
with his daughter, Ursula. 

Mr. Allen is a scientist and explor- 
er, of whose antecedents nothing is 
known. He himself volunteers no in- 
formation, and up to the time the 
story opens he has shunned al! inter- 
course with his neighbors. For a 
reason which becomes apparent as 
the story proceeds, he cultivates the 
acquaintance of James Pollen and 
tells him something of his travels 
among the head hunters of South 
America. Pollen is attracted by Al- 
len’s evident learning and ability 
and at the same time repelled by 
something indefinably sinister about 
the man. 

But it is Ursula who is the chief 
object of interest to the occupants 
of Mote House and more particularly 
to Agatha’s son, Geoffrey, a young 
London physician who comes down 
for a brief holiday. Geoffrey, it ap- 
pears, knows of Mr. Allen as an in- 
vestigator of rare tropical fevers and 
as one who churiishly refuses to re- 
veal the results of his investigations 
or to have anything to do with his 
medical confréres. 

The -plot.of the story -deats with 
the mystery of Mr. Allen's origin and 
earlier career and with the friendly 
rivalry of Geoffrey and his bachelor 
uncle for Ursula’s love. The love 


‘Interest is ine: interwoven 
with the mystery element instead of 
being dragged in 


by main force, as 


is the case in so many mystery 





yarns. It ts James Pollen who tells 
the story, and it is he who is chiefly 
instrumental in solving the mystery, 
although he does not pose as a de- 
tective and is, indeed, quite unlike 
any detective we have ever encoun- 
tered either in fiction or in real life. 

James Pollen is by all odds the 
most interesting chdfacter in the 
book. He is a man of independent 
means, whose chief interests are 
books and golf, and he thinks that 
be may some day write a book either 
about the eighteenth century or 
about his favorite game. His sister 
Agatha, who thinks idleness unbe- 
coming a man of his attainments, is 
continually trying to prod him into 
really beginning his literary work, 
tut she never quite succeeds. 

A publisher’s note on the jacket 
of the book states that of the two 
authors who have collaborated, one 
has furnished the plot, and the oth- 
er the setting. No one who has read 
Mr. Marshall’s earlier stories of Eng- 
lish country life can doubt that the 
setting is his. The manner in which 
the story is told, too, suggests Mr. 
Marshal. It proceeds in the same 
leisurely manner usually employed 
by him, with occasional apparent di- 
gressions which prove to be no real 
digressions, but just other ways of 
arriving at his destination. In spite 
of its unhurried pace, the story holds 
the interest fully as Well as the more 
breathless type of fiction. 





DEFERRED MURDER 
THE PERMANENT ECLIPSE. By 
Michael Maurice. Neéw York: 
Frank-Maurice. $2. 


detective-mystery story now- 
adays is becoming so standard- 
ized that even a slight variation 
from the established pattern is to be 
regarded as cause for exultation. 
Thus, if no one is killed in the first 
chapter, the book has some claim to 
novelty; and if the first chapter and 
the second pass without hint of mur- 
der, the author is to be heralded as 
daringly original. 

Judged according to these princi- 
ples, ‘‘The Permanent Eclipse’’ de- 
serves high commendation. For not 
only do the first two chapters pass 
without the spilling of blood, but un- 
til the final pages no one is slain. 
It is true the author makes use of 
a device second only to brutal and 
unexplained murder in its popular- 
ity—the central character, instead of 
being waylaid by assassins, quietly 
and mysteriously slips out of view, 
so providing an enigma which keeps 
the detectives busy for the better 
part of three hundred pages. But 
even this device of inexplicable dis- 
appearance, while sufficiently hack- 
neyed for all ordinary purposes, has 
een used so much less than the de- 
vice of homicide that it might almost 
be said to lend the book distinction. 

And, in truth, the book is in need 
of distinction, for it is made up for 
the most part only of the ordinary 
fumblings and lations of de- 
tectives; and, after a fairly interest- 
ing beginning, it settles down to a 
pace as dull as the average. The 
story opens when Henry Stafford, 
the bored head of a celebrated man- 
ufacturing plant, drops out of sight 
with the suddenness of a meteor 
dropping out of the skies; and for 
the greater part of the book we fol- 
low the futile search that detectives 
base upon the usual elusive clues. 
We know that Stafford is not dead, 
for not only have his footprints been 
seen, but an envelope has been re- 
ceived enclosing a check in his hand- 
writing; but where he may be, and 
how he has disappeared and why, is 
a riddle that, of course, we are not 
permitted to solve until the author 
is ready to write ‘‘The End’’ And 
in the concluding chapter we meet 
with a solution which, while. cer- 
tainly unexpected and decidedly not 
without ingenuity, yet makes even 
more than the average demands 
upon the imagination and credulity 
of the reader. 


AN ANCIENT HILL 


STORM DUST. By Constance Smith. 
New York: Henry Holt 4 Co. $2. 


SERE are in certain parts of 

England districts where dark. 

prehistoric influences seem stil 
to linger, influences as of blood sac- 
rifices and other unhallowed yet more 
horrible rites... Frequently other 
forces have been superimposed upon 
these earliest ones; the Romans per- 
haps traveled this way, and after 
them came Saxon and Danish con- 
querors, te be in their turn follewed 
by the Normans, and then by many 
other men and women, drawing near- 
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Joseph Pennell 





“A distinguished artist and 
author and one of the 

world’s. greatest masters of 
etching and lithography.” 
— Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 


In Joseph Pennell the art world lost a dominating figure. 
His work lives in all the great galleries of this country and 
Europe—the finest examples of modern graphic art. His 
books, some of which are out of print and others becoming 
very scarce, contain beautiful reproductions of his etchings 
and lithographs. ‘Those volumes written in collaboration 
with Mrs. Pennell swing open the doors on the artistic circles 
of the aesthetic ’80s and fighting "90s with which the Pen- 
nells had vivid contact. ‘All who would: be familiar with the 
genius of a great artist and the art world of the recent past 
will wish to acquire these beautiful art editions. 


JOSEPH PENNELL’ - Pic. OUR PHILADELPHIA, 

TURES OF WAR WORK By Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 

AMERICA. th P 
46 Plates. $2.00 “age ghee 0 age 


nell. 105 Reproductions of © 
JOSEPH | PENNELL’S PIC. - Lithographs. $7.50 
URES OF THE WONDER HE LIFE OF JAMES Mc- 
— NEILL WHISTLER, 
By Elizabeth Robins Pennell 
and Joseph Pennell. 


97 Plates. $8.50 


THE WHISTLER JOURNAL, 


By Elizabeth Robins Pennell 
and Joseph Pennell. 


162 Mlustrations. 
At All Bookstores 
J. B. LIPPs Noes COMPANY. 


33 Plates. $2.00 


JOSEPH PENNELL’S PIC- 
TURES OF THE PANAMA 
CANAL. 


NIGHTS, 
By Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
16 Illustrations. $4.00 


28 Plates. $1.50 


$8.50 
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of New Guinea 


Deep in the whispering jungle the expedition 
halts. Suddenly the group is oda by 
yelling cannibals! There is no time for un- 
certainty—hesitation spells death. The white 
leader strips off his shirt. His bare torso, 
gleaming in the sun, terrifies the blacks, who 
break and run. f explorers, venturing 
where no other white men have penetrated, 

Profusely illustrated. 


By MERLIN MOORE TAYLOR 


_ At all bookstores—33.00 
ROBERT M. 
Publishers 


are safe for another dav. 
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C Gsther, Forbes» 


“Miss Forbes has the happy. 
knack of characterization and 


She wri 
with verve and dash. — 
York Times, 


At all bookstores 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 

















By HYMAN COHEN 
- pe og story ee the 
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of israel. 
\ $8.50 at all booksellers 
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work, for the night is coming; and 
that is the signal for them to get 
together again to eat. Almost any 
evening, Basil Woon assures you, 
you will see a goodly sprinkling of 
Americans at, say, the Chateau de 
Madrid—that is, you will be able to 
see them and to count their diamonds 
only if you have been forehanded 
enough to bring your smoked giasses 
along. 

It becomes increasingly apparent, 
as one reads, that this is not the 
Paris of the guide books; and in- 
creasingly apparent, too, that that 
is just as well—for the guide books. 
Yet Mr. Woon, who dedicates his 
volume ‘‘to my wife, who made this 
book possible by letting me out o’ 
nights,’"’ will have his quota of 
readers. 


BALKAN FANTASIES 
SMARANDA. A Compilation, 

Three Parts, by Lord Thomson 7 
Cc. 287 pp. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $2.50. 


ARTS of a diary, seven sketches 
and a tale of Western Thrace 
| make up the contents of this 
anonymous, posthumous volume. Nc 
sooner does the reader begin to 
orient himself amid such untidiness 
than he is rewarded for his pains 
by occasiona) gleams of brilliant wit 
and by sparkling phrases revealing 
strange workings of a yet stranger 
mind. “He {the author) dearly loved 
a phrase,” explains the compiler. 
“Like a ragpicker groping for lost 
wealth in a rubbish heap, he pounced 
on anything that glittered.” 

The preface gives this clue to the 
identity of the man. He was one 
General Y—, an officer_of the British 
army. During the World War his 
activity was principally in the Bal- 
kans; later he spent most of his time 
in an English provincial town nurs- 
ing a cofmStituency for which he was 
the prospective Labor candidate. He 
himself recognized the advantages 
in entering public life late: ‘‘Not the 
least is that one has said in private 
life a lot of idiotic things which 
otherwise would probably have been 
said in public and noted by oppo- 
nents.’ 

In one of the Balkan States—a 
Latin island in a sea of Magyars and 
Slavs, disguised by the compiler as 
Smarandaland—the author met Sma- 
randa, so named by him because she 
seemed to have the attributes of the 
emeralds she wore. She was the sort 
of woman that makes stupid men, 
with Gull, fagged brains, feel bril- 
liant. At 19 she had written a 
charming book about Alexander the 
Great. Whatever thought the author 
does not give to satitizing the pose 
of patriotism and efficiency in man- 
aging the war or the Government, he 
gives to her. Yet at the end he ad- 


“| mits that poor.men should avoid wo- 


men like Smaranda. ‘‘Such women, 
however human they may be, are 
lovely pictures and need splendid 
fremes."’ 
Of the sketches that form the sec- 
ond half of the volume, the most 
striking is the one describing a night 
club in Pera, where K—, a refugee 
dancing girl from Moggow, threw a 
sense of tragedy over the artificial 
merriment whenever she performed. 
She was one of those exquisite wo- 
men whom Anatole France has called 
“the thought of God.” They console 
humanity for a while as did she—the 
briefest while, Under the Byzantine 
earth she now lies— 

~O Terre, sois légére 

Elle a pesé si peu sur toi. 


ELUCIDATING EINSTEIN 
THREE MEN DISCUSS a 
ITY. By Ww. 


pp. New Y : Alfred A. Knopy. 
$2.50. 


OR popular expositions of scien- 


during the past century. The 
atomic theory, for instance, becomes 
clear when the atom is presented 
as a ‘‘miniature solar system.’’ But 
the method becomes useless before 
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length when they are placed side by 
side in New York, since their four- 
dimensional routes have been dif- 
ferent, he will find that to uader- 
stand the explanation which follows 
he will be called upon to muster 
many more of his mental resources 
than are required, say, when he is 
watching his opponents’ discards in 
bridge. 
The three men who discuss rela- 
tivity in this exposition are a math-. 
ematical physicist, a philosopher 
and an ordinary intelligent person. 
How much is gained by the ques- 
tion-and-answer method is doubtful. 
When the function of the philoso- 
pher becomes that of the chorus in/ 
a Greek tragedy, he often sounds a 

little bored! However, the questions 
asked do serve as little oases, where 
the mind can take a brief rest. Oc- 
casionally, too, they are defjnitely 
illuminating. But that straight ex- 
position can go far in making lucid 





By Christopher Ward 
“Full of satiric humor and a 
vast amount of pity and 
heart break. A fine book and 
a great achievement.”—F.P.A. 
in New York World.- $2.50 


CLARA BARRON 


By Harvey O’ Higgins 
“A very strong and very convincing novel.”— 
New York Times. “The one-best-bet in the field 
of current fiction. This novel I can recommend 
without reservation. ”—Heywood Broun, in N. ¥. 





‘| proved in “The New Idealism’ by World. $2.00 


Miss May Sinclair. 
Mr. Sullivan is chiefly concerned 
with outlining the new entities in- 
troduced by Einstein—the non-Eu- 
clidean four-dimensional continuum— 
and their relation to those intro- 
duced by Galileo and Newton. At 
first his expositionsnay bewilder the 
reader who has made his preliminary 
approach to the theory of relativity 
by thinking of space-time as Euclid- 
ean and of explaining the motions 
of bodies in this space-time by in- 
troducing a gravitational force. But 
flounder long, for Mr. 
Sulivan is never so abstruse or so 
abstract that he fails in what he has 
set out to do. He reveals a genial, 
enviable clarity of mind and trans- 
mits this successfully to the printed 
page. 
And, just when light on the subject 
to dawn for the 


SPANISH FAITH 


By Francis R. Bellamy 


A glamorous romance of old 
Mexico and the Caribbean in 
the days of buccaneering and 
high adventure—a tale that 
captures the spirit of a m 52.00 
nificent epoch. ‘ 








The PRIDE of the TOWN 


By Dorothy Walworth Carman 
A young couple of artistic bent go to live on 
Main Street. This is the humorous, high-spirited 
- account of their clashes with the small -town 
mind and the unexpected results. $2.00 


The UNKNOWN GODDESS 


By Ruth Cross 


The dramatic romance of an Jas 
extraordinary small-town girl, 
whose strange powers fashion 
her career in the most amaz- 
ing manner. $2.00 


The SPORTING CHANCE 


By Margaret Cameron 





progresses and its fundamental prin- 
of 


CONQUEST OF VIRGINIA 
Tae con UEST OF VIRGINIA. 





LTHOUGH Mr. Sams’s account 
of the conquest of Virginia cen- 
tres about the effort of Sir 

Walter Raleigh to establish a Vir- 
ginian colony in five successive voy- 
ages, the greater part of the back- 
ground is concerned with Raleigh's 
own career, to an extent which 





A chap whose flare for publicity irritates his 
father beyond words, tries to lead a sedate, con- 
ventional life. But a distressed lady in disguise, 
a mystery and a promise of real excitement 
plunge him into a wild adventure full of thrills 
and chuckles. $2.00 


terious disappearance of the colony 
establifhed in 1587, and a sixth expe- 
dition in 1602 to locate ‘‘the lost col- 
ony,’’ the author justifies a whole- 


Cadiz, the favorite of Elizabeth and 
the victim of James. 
Dramatically, the author is on 


HARPER & BROTHERS Publishers Since 1817 
See Harper's Magasine for Steamship Sailing Dates. 





Spring is the time to travel the 
Royal Road to Romance 


RICHARD HALLIBURTON’S 
greatly to our knowledge - 
—-_ of America. It is a collec- 

many contemporary docu- 
pe ag edited without much critical 
sense, which misses the subject of 
the study, even while amusing the 
reader. - 
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A Kiss of Betrayail— 
and the “murder is out” 
f . beauty such 
proo! u 
as Laura Fairlie’s? But 
step by step another 
woman fights that charm 
through an exciting mur- 
der mystery till the truth 
comes out in a kiss of be- 
trayal—the price of a pas- 
sion stronger than all cau- 
tion. Something new in 
detectives, a “Female Fer- 
ret” with original methods. 


$2.00 at All Bookstores 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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“| Constance Smith tells In her new 














‘The greatest apert novel 
2 have ever reed.” 


‘Wee T. TILDEN. Bag 
Price $2.00 
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“He who likes a lively 
tale, ¢ram- 
action and 
ie de vivre, 

will enjoy 
Young Love.” (°2”) 
—(New York Times) 
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er and ever nearer to those of our 
own time. It is about such a place 
as this and the woman who, single- 
handed, strove to vanquish it that 


novel, *‘Storm Dust.’’ The place is 
a hill in the County of Surrey, three 
miles from the little village of Ty- 
worth, known as the Martyr's Hill: 


It is a hill of immense antiquity. 
It had a life, a significance of its 
own ‘before the beginning of his- 
tory. It was a place of sacrifice. 

rites were performed.on its 
defiant, wind-haunted crest. * * * 
The prehistoric road from Win- 
chester to Canterbury, which was 
also the road of the pilgrimage to 
the tomb of St. Thomas A Becket, 
went over it; the Catholic Church 
subdued the pagan rites and fixed 
the hil as a Christian thing: 


Such was the place; the woman who 
sought to tame it was Jacqueline 
Frére, -whose father was a French- 
man, while ther mother was a Jewess. 
Only one house stood on the Mar- 
tyr’s Hill, the house known as Hill- 
crest, where Ralph Frére lived and 
to which he presently brought his 
beautiful wife, Jacqueline. She was 
a widow, still young, with one child 
and no money. Frére was rich, so, 
though he was'74 years old, she mar- 
ried him and eame to live on the 
Martyr’s Hill. Material success was 
the only success she recognized, and 
that, she believed, was to be won 
through “‘swaying the ambitions, the 
lust or the snobbish instincts of 
mankind.” But she quickly realizea 
that living on the hill meant- solli- 
tude, for the hill was so steep and 
the way to the house so rough as to 
be impassable for motor cars. No 
one wanted to visit her at Hillcrest, 
no one wanted to come in the eve- 
nings ‘‘up the darkness of the lane, 
dripping with rain, sticky and rot- 
ting, up the black hillside to be torn 
by brambles, tripped up by roots, 
dragged at by sodden sand.” Soon 
Jacqueline learned to loathe the hill 
even more fiercely than she loathed 
her lustful old husband. She was a 
passionate, emotional, undisciplined 
and materialistic woman, and her ha- 
tred for the hill became almost an 
obsession, a thing stronger even than 
her love for her elfish little son, Pat. 
Then one day the owner of the es- 
tate to which the hill belonged died. 
His successor sold the Martyr's Hill 
to Ralph Frére, who gave it to Jac- 
queline to do with as she pleased. 





Latest Works of Fiction 


| She was honestly amazed that other 


It is at this point that the story 
opens. Jacqueline was determined to 
transform the hill by building a bun- 
galow colony, the gayer and brighter | 
the better: ‘‘The trees should go; the | 
sitence, the loneliness, the earth and 
rain scents,’’ and in their place there 
should be houses with pink roofs and 
blue verandas, full of gramophones 
and bridge parties and fox trots. 
Jacqueline did not in the least per- 
ceive that what she- was contemplat- 
ing was an outrage and a violation. 


people should protest, people who, 
as she reminded some of them, were 
not obliged to live in the isolation of 
Hilicrest. The thing speedily became 
a contest between the power of her 
will and her youth and her money, 
and the dark, strange forces of the 
hill, a contest which rapidly involved 
not only the Hillcrest household but 
several other people, among them 
Eirene Tallentyre, Jacqueline’s friend 
and antithesis, and Wallace Renard, 
the architect with whom Eirene was 
in love. ; 


The tale is one of fierce love and 
fierce hatred, with consequent adul- 
tery and the horror of a dead body 
slowly rotting beneath the ooze and 
slime of the bridge which was once 
part of the Pilgrim’s Way. The plot 
is complicated afid well constructed, 
the incidents cleverly devised and put 
together, while the atmosphere of 
mystery and a kind of tense, brood- 
ing horror have been ably produced 
and sustained. Yet one cannot help 
feeling that at the end the author 
has been rather unduly severe with 
Jacqueline, especially in the matter 
of her relations with the boy Pat. For 
adulteress as Jacqueline was, she 
could not justly be called a murder- 
ess, since she acted not only under 
extreme provocation but in self-de- 
fense and without intent to kill. She 
is real, and so are the other women, 
while the little village of Tyworth 
and the gossips who so longed for 
drama have been deftly and sympa- 
thetically sketched; but the men are 
all shadowy and without vitality. 
The chief fault in the book is that it 
is overwritten, overelaborated. There 
is too much repetition, too much 
dwelling on points already sufficient- 
ly indicated, so that what should be 
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interesting often becomes _ tedious. 
And this is a pity, for ‘‘Storm Dust”’ 
is in many ways a forceful and 
worthwhile novel, which could quite 
easily have been made much better 
than it actually is. 





( Continued from Page 1) 





Australasia and France. A kind of 
clay called kaolin, existing in the 
United States in insufficient quan- 
tity and comparatively poor quality, 
is imported not only for pottery but 
for making high-grade paper. The 


type metal are not to be found in 
the United. States; the tin has al- 
ready been mentioned and the anti- 
mony comes from China. Printing 
inks contain linseed oil, soy bean oil, 
china wood oil, chrome and various 
gums, such as copal, damar and 
kauri, not to mention manganese 
and cobalt doing service as driers. 
The radio is our newest toy—per- 
haps it is on the way to becoming a 
necessity. Nothing could be more 
international: 


in one standard receiving set are 
2,000 different parts, omitting the 
tubes. Each of the seven-tubes has 
thirty-two parts. The list of the 
materials entering into these is a 
lesson in physical geography, for 
the continents are there,. the 
shores, the plains, the hills and 
islands appear, and the animal, 
vegetable and i 1 kingd 
Black men, white men, yellow 
men, brown men, are collecting 
‘today materials all over the earth 
for the radio of tomorrow. * * * 
It is said that the ingredients com- 
prising a radio set have among 
them all traveled 250, miles 
between their places of origin and 
the factory where they were fi- 
nally combined. 


This is *“‘DX" with a vengeance! 

When. the status of international 
trade is joined to the possibility of 
war an easily imaginable situation 
arises. Some of the materials needed 
in war we can probably manage to 
produce, even in cases where we do 
not produce them in timeofpeace. But 
unless we accumulate large reserves 
for a future conflict we may find 
ourselves hard put to it for others. 





America as a Dependent Nation 


says, ‘‘we do not produce at all or 
can supply only in quantities which 
are insufficient even for peace-time 
requirements.'* Something can be 
done in the way of patching and sub- 
stituting. But, says Mr. Redfield: 
It is, on the whole, rather evi- 
dent that we shall have to select 
the nations with whom we are go- 
ing to fight in the future with a 
great deal of care, so as to avoid 
their being the only people who 
possess the materials we must 
have with which to fight thém. 


But Mr. Redfield, though hardly a 
pacifist, looks beyond war: He sees 
economic internationalism following 
the internationalism of the arts and 
sciences, and he holds that the ‘‘ends 
of the world have come near, and 
that no nation liveth to itself."" ‘‘If 
we are to advance,’’ he concludes, 
‘it must be by a closer sense of 
unity with-all men everywhere, and 
with a .candid acknowledgment of 
common duties, common obligations, 
common responsibilities.” 

Or, as President Wilson put it, 
‘“The interests of all nations are ours 
also. We are partners with the rest. 
What affects mankind is inevitably 
our affair, as well as the affair of 
the nations of Europe and Asia.” 

One problem in this network of in- 
ternational relations, it is only fair 
to say, Mr. Redfield does not face. 
The ‘‘cooperation’’ between the 
white man and the native who fur- 
nishes the white man’s raw materials 
has more often than not been a form 
of slavery. The struggle for these 
materials may just as easily lead to 
conquest and empire as to brother- 
hood. Mr. Redfield is a shade too 
optimistic. Commercial interdepen- 
dence does not necessarily bring on 
the millennium. 

However, he has furnished some 
literary raw material which should 
prove beneficial. A World Court 
does not seem especially dangerous 
when one thinks of the infinitely 








There are at least thirty ‘‘strategic 








terials’’ which, as Mr. Redfield 


greater involvement of ruober, tin 
or manganese. | 








- “America to-day, besides- being an ab- 
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Six. Lyric Poets 


( Continued from Page 6) 





“‘Runner,’’ is one of the most suc- 
cessful of these pieces: 


You are not for valleys. Or for any 
maiden. 
You are a runner. i -have—seen. 
, J know. 
You were never made to move, 
laden, heavy-laden ; 
You were born to nimble air. I 
have seen yod go. 


One wind is — wind. 
you 
Forms in tae air, sightless, hard 
to 


I have seen 


hold ; 
Nothing ever held you, ever made 
you linger ; 
Ever even ran with you; no one, 
young or old. 


She is like a sickle, cutting swathes 
with rasping, 
Swishing as she comes, and the 
- trees lie down like wheat ; 
Go to find your phantom now, clasy- 
‘ing and unclasping 
A wind, eluding open hands, elud- 
ing lightest feet. 


In meter, this, with perhaps some 
slight variations, is reminiscent of 
Meredith's ‘‘Love in the Valley,’’ 
one of the most magically cadenced 
poems in English literature. One is 
only astonished to find it has been 
so little copied. Perhaps Genevieve 
Taggard’s successful use of it in 
“Runner” will open eyes to its pos- 
sibilities. But one is not surprised 
at finding it used by the present 
poet, for ‘“Words for the Chisel’’ 
prove that their author ‘has a true 
ear for cadence. Indeed, not often 
doés one come across lyrics today so 
delicately musical in a variety of 
rhythms as will be found crowded 
into this slender book. Nor are Miss 
Taggard’s poems wanting in intel- 
lectual appeal; mature in thought, 
and attaining marked beauty in ex- 
pression, they bid the doubters of 
modern poetry take heart. 

For the three poets remaining of 
the original group who knocked at 
our doors, what has been said of 
‘“‘Words for the Chisel’’ will gener- 
ally apply. In Marie Emilie Gil- 
christ’s ‘‘Wide | Pastures,*’ ‘‘Not 
Poppy,” by Virginia Moore, and 
Mary Ballard Duryee's ‘‘Avenues of 
Song,’" the gift for cadence is 
marked, although not any one of 
these reaches quite so near to per- 
fection As Genevieve Taggard comes. 
Marie Gilchrist has a talent for re- 
producing objective beauty, and 
many of her poems are pictures, 
rather than songs. But her reproduc- 
tions are lyrics, not prose pictures. 





In “‘Not Poppy” and in ‘‘Avenues 
of Song’ there is a lighter touch 
than in any other of the vol- 
umes under discussion, with several 
charming turns of humor. With 
none of these last poets, perhaps, is 
there any one poem which stands 
out markedly from its fellows, but 
a uniformly high standard is at- 
tained and maintained. 

This, in sonnet form, from ‘‘Wide 
Pastures,’” bears the title ‘‘Febru- 
ary”: 


A twilight land, sweet with cool airs 
and gnow 
Low-lying in a globe of spangled 


sky. - 
In waves of apple-green that ebb and 
flow 


As daylight fades, a cresent moon 
rides high. 
The snows are old and flawed by 
wind and sun, 
Ribbed like the sands by gusty 
tides of storm 
And undermined by mice who keep 
them warm 
In nibbled nests till thawing has 
begun. 


New moon, new moonlight on the 
age-old snows 
Touching the earth With nascent 
necromancy, 
Til with an answering radiance it 
glow 
‘deh ahead dele dade while I, 


in fancy, 

Hear silver damor of tee frogs that 
sing 

The rare Resurgam 
Spring. 


of another 


There is some faltering in allies’ 
lines; words of weakened vitality are 
made to carry a burden too great for 
them, and the rhyming is lacking in 
distinction. But Miss Gilchrist has 
an appreciation for the more fugitive 
aspects of nature—witness her field- 
mice under the snow—that moves 
one to ponder on the general lack of 
observation among human beings. 








A reader's world is made sweeter by 
poems of the homely genuineness of 
many of the lyrics ath **Wide Pas- 
tures."* 

Mary Ballard Ang comes near- 
est of all our poets to the lyric which 
makes its appeal through the lilt of 
its tines. ‘There -is a difference -be- 
tween Hit and rhythm. These are 
two stanzas abruptly snatched from 
a moderately long piece. 


Sorrow _ has 
beaches, 
Anger and tears have washed the 


strayed «along the 


sea, 
But we return where the sure tide 
teaches 
Its deathless trysting to you and 
me. 


Clearer-now than it ever blew, 
Ours is the nigit, with the black 
tide falling, 
Ours is the morning the years re- 
new. 


That this is a Swinburnian echo 
cannot be denied; but it is an au- 
thentic echo. And there is, perhaps, 
quite as much substance as in much 
of Swinburne. And it has the power 
to please. 

And having the power to please in 
a much greater degree are the sev- 
eral poems in ‘‘Avenues of Song,” 
in which the author writes from the 
child’s point of view. This one is 
“Church”: 


I asked my mother once if she 
Thought fairies went to church like 


me. 
She said that there were hundreds 
there 


At hymns and psalms and praise and 
prayer. 


And when we leave she thinks they 
stay 

And play a bit their softest play; 

The colored windows make them 
think 

That Summcr’s come—all in a wink! 


Many readers will wish this little 
book for the children’s poems, for 
they all have delicate grace and 
whimsical turns of thought. 





Objection and Reproof 


Editor The New York Times Book Review: 

A copy of THE New York Times 
Book Review, dated Dec. 27 of last 
year, has come into my hands, and 
I notice a statement about Joseph 
Conrad's nationality, quoted from 
Mr. Pennell’s book, ‘‘The Adven- 
tures of an Illustrator.”” which re- 
quires to be refuted. As one of Con- 
rad’s executors and trustees, and as 
an intimate friend 6f his for many 
years, I venture, therefore, to state 
the facts as they really are. 

According to Mr. Pennell, 
told him that he was born at Ber- 
ditchev ia Little Russia and that 
he was a Jew. It is quite true that 
Conrad was born in Berditchev. 
either in the district or the town— 
then part of Russian Poland and 
now a short way over the border 
into Russia proper—but it is totally 
untrue that he was a Jew. There 
was not one drop of Jewish blood 
in his veins.. Mr. Pennell’s memory 
must be completely at fault on this 
matter. For generations back Con- 
rad's family on both sides were 
purely Polish, apart from one an- 
cestor who was either French or 
Italian. : 

In The New Republic (U. &. A.) 
of Aug. 4. 1918, wili be found a iong 
letter from Conrad to a correspon- 
dent, giving an account of his fam- 
ily and saying in the most. explicit 
terms that he was not a Jew, as 
Mr. Frank Harris, the writer, had 
apparently stated in some publica- 
tion. I may be allowed, perhaps, to 
quote a couple of paragraphs from 
this letter: 


I imagine that Frank. Harris 
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called me a Jew in his pubii 





tion as a manner of insult and in 
the hope of’causing me extreme 
annoyance. 

But I don't feel annoyed in the 
least. Had I been an Israelite I 
would never have denied being a 


this disclaimer simply in the in- 
terest of truth. 


It seems a great pity that this! 


fantastic story of Conrad’s Jewish 
origin should, every now and then, 
be started. It is utterly without 
foundation and devoid of truth. 
RIcHAaRD CURLE. 
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KATE MULHALL, 


By Ezra Meeker. 12mo. 
New York, N, Y.: 
author, 


Published by the 
_B romance of the Oregon ‘ral 


NOCENT 5 
“Ten ae ee sek 6 ee 
A novel of English village life. 
THE 


fifteen 


THE TRAIL OF 
ae tame. New, York i By Leroy feat. 


Wi 
"| aaaeene ct teal Tides 3a 
THE CHOPPING BEE, AND OTHER 


LA Le 
torin, 12mo. New York: at. = ae 


pany, ; 
Se S ee Sem snctey of 
years ago. 





& Co; $2, 
French - Canadian short 
Translated by James Ferres. a 


~ | CAGLIOSTRO, 
8vo. 


By Knut}. 


QUEERNESS OF CELIA. Amelie }- 
Rives. 12mo. New York: rick A. 
Stokes Com; 


CRRRIDES THREE STAGES. By 
Wasserman. 1 eo York: “Har- 


Translated from the German by 
Allen W.. Porterfield. 


HERE BEYOND. By Edith Wharton. 
ay New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
A collection of short stories. 


OF PARADISE. By Anna 
Bary. 12mo. New York: Oxford 


R. 
Doda” Mead 
Six E Buntead recipes for meatless 


ree ee OF BRITAIN 
ICA, By The A 
G. Mackendrick, D. 8,.0,). 12mo 
ton, Mass,: A. A. Beauchamp. 


Sixth edition, 
AROUND HOME. Pet McA) '° 
_ New Tete: Goes gue Pa Co. 


A collection of essays. 

ESK REFEREN BOO: 
William a Orcutt. ‘mo. New: York. 
pps k A, Stokes Company. $1.50. 

A revised and ed edition of a 
work on ae e- usage writing. 
OF Bia Tae weer, SoLEons 
e ‘ebster, ermon . 
Fa ~ ond El 12mo. 
z align The Gonteee Reginald Drew. : es 
A textbook. Revised edition. 
A POETRY RECITAL. Sreohens. 
8vo. New York: Tae’ tunonitinn 
pany. $1.75, 
Selected poems. A revised edition. 
. New York? Brentanc's. ono 
A historical memoir. 


THE LOST BOO IBLE 5 
New York: ‘Aton Pu iin Ry gy 
Being all th 

in the "teat four bow extant attributed 

es 

Christ, His Apostles and their com- 


THE NEST. By Anne Dou foe Goderich. rt 
12mo, a Houghton” Mifflin > Ane 
pany. $2.50. 


A collection of short stories. 





Juvenile 
“Pamphlet. New ‘York? Tre +4 “ 
Company. 


First lessons in Reading. [il 
trated by Maud and Mis Peter- 
sham. 

CHILDREN'S Hi 

Sr nmar ae Oh doe 
Cmay. $1.5." 0 °° sae) 

An ani of stories and 
for children, “fustrated by 


'¥’S MAN. By Hel eore 
"Phe, Pet Penn Pu ishing 
a \ tery for giris.” 

FLEDGLINGS. By L, A. Charska: 

‘ie New York: Henry Holt & 


A uel to ‘Little pinoons N om 
transiat ted by Hana M uskova. ~~ 
x, exer. 


12mo. 
Com- 


THE tt ge gl OF DON 
Translated and 


ns New, Yor ™. Macmillan 
With ® iltustrations in color by 
Stephen hot de la Bere. 


RED LYNX. By Captain Charles Gilson. 
i2mo, New York: George Sully & Co. 


$1.50. 
A's 0" Illustrated by 


Archi 
THE ANIMAL ETIQUETTE BOOK. By 
Helen Cowles LeCron. 12mo. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.50. 
Verses for children, illustrated by 
Maurice Day. ; 
SOLDIER BOY. By Felicite Lefevre. 12mo, 
New York: Greenberg, Inc. 
Pictures by Tony Sarg. 


TOBYTOWN. By Chandler A. Oakes. 12mo. 
New York: George Sully & Co, $1. 


THE MIDDLE 
Price. 


. Yon i LG 

Werld Book Company. 
A Chinese lad’s adventures in 
in 


The travels of -Noorah and Jameel. 
Education 
RESEARCH FOR TEACHERS. 
dette Ross 12mo. 
York: Silver, Bu & Co. $2.20. 
A study of teaching principles. 
BNT STATON OF ED 
PHILIPPINE 
Vincent R. 
Mass.: The Stra 


pent nd 


AND THE 
‘TION 





( Continued on Page 29) 
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Notes on Rare Books 


HE sale catalogue of the library 
of Dr. George C. F. Williams 
offers a clear and illuminating 
exposition of his belief that the 
American Revolution may not 

be regarded as a separate entity in 

history. It had its preamble in the 

French and Indian War; its after- 

math and echo in the War of 1812. 

The War of Independence cannot 

tightly be «eansidered apart from; 

these events which hedge it in, and 
the Williams collection offers a satis- 

ES ae Lomb aaa 

of that opinion. At this late da 

one, we suppose, woud be caatenne 

inclined to dispute this contention, 

and the historical student accepts it 
as a fact too obvious for comment. 

The period between 1775 and 1783 to 











“CULTURE” 22" 


and “A LIBERAL EDUCATION” 


-- > - Sie 
COMPANY, Ine. 
MARYLAND 





¥ 


4 BARRY | PAIN 


THIS-CHARMING 
GREEN-HAT-FAIR 








which .some collectors confine them- 
selves offers ample opportunities for 
the formation of a library, of course. 
There are several thousand tracts, 
&c., published: between these two 
years alone devoted to the American 
Revolution... But while a_ singie- 
minded concentration on them has 
produced impressive collections for 
bulk, they are not se historically im- 
portant nor half so interesting as that 
of Dr. Williams. 

We think his library of books and 
autographs recorded in the Anderson 
Galleries sale catalogue for May 17 
and.18 (afternoons and evenings) one 
of the most interesting we know, and 
reading the catalogue has provided us 
‘with genuine entertainment. it is a 
meatly rounded collection, “‘covering” 
(to quote from the title of the intro- 
ductory brochure) ‘‘the genesis and 
growth of the United States in the 
(comprising) 


Williams has not been able to dis- 


UT with. all this—with its com- 
pleteness, its excellence in some 
phases and its air of intelligent 

purposiveness—it is lacking in those 
elements by which it could be termed 


Conclusion of the Late War. Lon- 


don, 1770. Rare French and In- 
dian War item 


the revolted Colonies in North 
America. (London) 1782. First is- 
sue of the “Enabling Act,” only a 
few copies of which were printed 
for members of Parliament. 


ton.) 1775. Apparently the only 
copy of this burlesque oration of- 
fered publicly in many years. 


Boston. _— Letters from the 4 
Committee Correspondence 
(Boston, 171), being Boston's - 
original call for help. 


" (Non - Importation Agreement. 
Broadside, 1774. An unfilled copy 
of this scarce original issue. Only 
one copy located by Evans. 

‘Broadside, New York, 1776, being 
the original printed form and offi- 
cial summons issued to Loyalists 
under the Act of Attainder. (New 


York, June, 1776). Not in Evans, 
Calef (John). The Siege of 
¥ 1781... Extre- 


Colden (Cad.) The Conduct of, 
i. 1767. 

Faithful Account of the Whole of 

the relating to a late 

Affair of Honour between J. ‘Tem- 

ple, and W. Whatley. * © © Lon- 

don, 1774. Apparently the only 

oO 


for the affair which led to their 
duel. 

Holly, paw ga God brings about 
his wise Purpose or De- 
cree. * as * Hartford, 1774. Only 


three copies said to be known. 
Hutchinson, (Gov. Thos.) Boo 


tures upon the 
gress, London, 1776, with other 


tracts. Governor Hutchinson's own 


copy. 

Mante, (Thos.) History of the 
Late War  North-America, Lon- 
don, 1772, With all the maps and 


Newburgh: Addresses. A Collec- 
wn, % Bape mp re pao eo 

the origi ion oO 
Waoington's Newburgh Ad- 


eS oe Montgom- 
ery * * * and an American deie- 
gate. (Phita.)’ i770. Only. a few 


York) 1' 
7° 
MONG the autographs are a war 


letter from William 
1777, the son of New York’s 


knows these volumes and autograph 


OS 649 CAPACI OS Po Hed Pa Pls 94 LO 


“He converts its heroes from the cold, impersonal 
scientists of legend into brilliantly real and human 
men. An exhilarating and valuable contribution 
to one of the noblest chapters in the history of 
mankind.”—H. L. MENCKEN. 


MICROBE. 











“Correct as to facts, “Not a dull line in the 
absolutely.” book.” — GEORGE ; 
_ —L. HEKTOEN A. DORSEY. “a 


PAUL DE KRUIF 


The true story of the adventures of explorers 
in the fantastic world of the unseefi. These 
explorers were like other men; they had 
curiosity; they groped, sometimes failed. 
They found truth, they fought death. They 
were the pioneers in the struggle of mankind to 
conquer its worst enemies. 4h printing. Ilus., $3.50 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 
OCC LG ODS Ob" CMS 2S CARNES RA 08 290 











- JAPANESE 


by John Paris | oe 
Author of KIMONO and SAYONARA ” 


7s how John Paris met Takao Ono. A few 
weeds Gi Eatis Cites sed Gavts santehlp wes 


SH eT ele) 0} keke) > 


JUDY’S MAN 


By HELEN BERGER q 


A delightful love story of a girl who has the 
courage to make her dreams come true 


$2.00 




















documents intimately. 
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Queries and Answers 


dated Feb. 22, 1856. Can any reader 

tell me whether were written 
him and, if not, 0 is the author 
them? : 


JUST PUBLISHED! : | 


She PAINTED 
STALLION 


This department is designed to as- 
sist in the 1 of ver- 
sions of poems and their sources, 
the names of authors, éc., which 
cannot be found through the usual 
channels of anthologies and books of 

ference TH receives 





I have something to tell you, 
But the secret you must keep, 

And remember, if it isn’t right 
I’m talking in my sleep. 


re, hb es Tres. a 
Lag many more queries wg it 
blish. IE . 





— ° : é 
| 
_. 

| 


pat ‘to select — of the "greateet “Separation” 
fl addressed to the Editor gm yn B. C. M.—Simetime during the be- 
By Channing Pollock and Answere, New York Tres. | inning of the late war a poem ap- 
4 A deep and colorful They should be written on one side — po Peo —- = 
Pp of the paper only, and must contain either “S tion” or “S ted,” 


the name and address of the writer 
as evidence of good faith. 


QUERIES 
“By Rose Terry Cooke” : 
R.—There was published years | calling, calling, on the other side of 


romance based on the 
play that has been seen 
by many thousands. 











MILTON ¢ Cw WORK’S 


‘AUCTION BRIDGE 
COMPLETE 








THE ORIGINAL BIBLE 


_The Ancient New Boor a in 
Greek and Engi 

bg: authentic saeae a Christ, Paul 
and the others. Under each word of 
the Bi. hey with the quaint Greek or- 
der unchanged, is printed the nea 
rns ws word in English. Noth- 
Eee left_ to tr "s 


Ola New ‘Testans ment gives bot! 
In the original and in English the 
exact version of the oldest manu- 





8. 
work is ees. en- 
dorsed by all The reader 
makes his own “translation as he 
reads. Included are the readings of 
Elzevir, 1624; Griesbach, Lachman, 
Tischendorf and others. On each page 
is the corresponding —— — 
sion for comparison 
plete notes and @& ‘splanaia ‘attached 
lexicon. Over 800 pages. 
YOU NEED SEND .NO MONEY 

The Original New “Testament will 
be sent you for examination. gtd 
the postman $4 plus postage on ar- 
rival. If not 


h entitled “Utopia,” su 


satisfied your ‘money 
cheerfully refunded. Handy Book Cor- 


ago in a collection of poems 
of many lands, one by Rose 
® Terry Cooke, which may have 


'| been called “Alpine Summits.’’ It be- 


gan, as nearly as I can recall, “A 
traveler—climbing Al heights,”’ 
and ended, ‘courage, faint heart, 
count not thy toils in vain, beneath 

the summits of thy pain lies Italy.’ 
Can any one help me locate it? 


“On the Threshold” 








“Live for Something” 4 

8S. A.—Please tell me the author's 

name and where I may find the com- 

| poem in which this verse is 
‘ow! 


Live for something! Have a purpose! 
And that purpose keep in view; 
a like a helmless —_ 

cans’t ne’er to self be t: 

Hat’ the wrecks that ponte “site's 
ocean. 





“From Shakespeare” 
E. S8.—Would some one tel] me from 
what play of Shakespeare's this quo- 
tation is taken? 
“To work we love, we rise betimes 
and go to it with delight.’ 


“A Little Toad” 

E. A.—Would some one tell me 
where I may obtain a complete copy 
and the name of the author of a 
poem, the first stanza of which runs: 
Oh, the funniest thing I’ve seen to- 





y> 
You’d never, never, guess! 
Pee ties cee sare 
Was solemnly changing his dress. 


“The Difference” 
J. D.—Would some one ay: give 
me the rest of the poem that con- 
tains this stanza? 


A dear little boy who was hard at 


play | 
Sat down on the ice one day, one day. 
His hands fiew up, and his feet flew 


out, 
And he felt very sad, I haven't a 
doubt ; 
Till as much as a minute or two had 
never a tear did he shed—not he 


For he was a boy, with a big, big B, 
For he was a boy you see. 





“Come Back Clean” 

A. M. B.—Would some one tell me 
where I,.may find the poem contain- 
ing these lines? 

“Tho I may lie in the mud of the 
trenches, I will come back clean?” 


“Utopia” 
S.—Where may I find the verse 
to be by 
Sir Thomas More, describing in con- 
densed form an ‘Ideal Common- 
wealth?” 








“June” 
E. C. Q.—Can any one tell me where 
to find a poem which d 
month of June and begins something 
like this: 
I know a little maiden, 
wears a hat of green, 
All trimmed with red, red roses 
And a blackbird on the brim. 


-“Life ts Vain” 
M. R.—I would like to identify the 


lescribes the/|. 





* * © upon Golgatha’s stormy crest 
Three crosses stretched their empty 


arms 
Btched dark against the West. 


“The Bridge You'll Never Cross” 
H. A—Can any of your readers fur- 


A. 8. B. in your issue of 

April 25: ms 

ward Fitzgerald, the translator 

of Omar, wrote in a letter dated July 
15, 1861: 

Mrs. Browning's death was rather 

a felief to me, I must say; no more 

thank God! A 


haps the poor; 

things as little r: gxcept in only = 
vote themselves to what men do 
much better, and leave ig which 
men do worse or not at 


ne wrote to Bawasd Fits- 


7 chanced upon a ‘book yesterday ; 
I opened it and where ony anger er 
*"Twixt e and uncut page these 

w I read— 

Some six or seven at most—and 


learned thereby 
mag or Fitzgerald, whom by ear 


eye 
She never knew, “thanked God my 
wife was dead.”’ 
Ay, dead! and were yourself alive, 
Fritz. 


How to return your thanks would 
task my wits; 
~~ you ‘seems the common lot 
curs, 
wile cg appropriate greeting 


you grace; 

Surely to spit these glorifies your 

spitting from lips once sanctified 
y Hers. . 


Browning was ashamed of himself 


poems by 
his wish. It appeared in The Athen- 
aeum of London July 13, 1889. 

Sam Woods, Akron, Ohio; Margaret 
Holmes Bates, New York, and Miss 
A. Schlesinger, New York, also an- 
swered this I Mrs. Frank 
Dixon, Brooklyn, N. Y., tells us that 
the poem “To ‘Edward Fitzgerald”’ 
by Browning was written in 1889 and 

may be found 


in volume 12 of his | 
iblished by Thomas Y./ 


soamne, 
Crowell, New York. 


“A oe oe and a Frog” 
EVERETT 


The as was happy ‘quite 
Until a toad in 


fun, 
“Pray, which leg goes after 


Said, 
which?” 
Tha 


t worked her mind to such a 


pitch, 








The Man of the 


Hour 


The Book of the 


Year 
HARPER & BROTHERS 

















The ROAD 
To PEACE 


ARGAIN 
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titled “Life Is Vain.” I ha She lay distracted in a ditch, i 
eoration. Febahere, ‘Warviebere, Pe. | Pov cota tail eben i sth | Consiaering bow to ran oie | 
than the title. It is from a entitled ‘The Nip Sil PPE 
Centipede,” by the late Mrs. Edward of intimate talks with Ta "vecne, 
} _ . NEW ENGLANDERS two Quotations” | Grates in “Pinafore “Pomna™ ae cPieweieas ||| sistas ) 
ie L. M —Mey I. ask a reader for Pr Whe Byresuce MY: ital problems of the day: Cisverie Sed By 
j by birth, residence or ancestry | lis s fiery planet mount and burn,” | #i#0 answered this request HerbertHoover Senator Borah, weite fo 
will be interested in the and this one, “Like « dull worm to Owen D. Young, Lord Balfour, |} | ee 
' Seciety for the Preservation rot; thrust foully into the earth to| “Bring My Brother Back to Me” Painieve, Vistery, Travel, 
i be forgot.” - EDITH M. THOMPSON, Elizabeth, Rolland, Christian fom, shc._ Money back 
of New England Antiquities ae N. J.—In issue of April 18 . Leonid j 
tt “The . res about a President Masaryk, and others. 
{ It preserves the ancestral homes of ©. Bek teeee te We bie |, ee ee te Ok ee, pear weg ee | 
L ——_thers; why not yours? where, I can find the poum_ “FBe| Sur's cous. io “Tie cule bust Fea ateee 
iq Apply to West,” by acs fo Griel "is $00 bong, to pubitch tn FRANK-MAURKCE, inc. Ly B 
; had first stanzas Publishers } R AF 2YV }¢ rc S 
ie Ww, Ss. Appleton, e Pyar neces re gy heen SH are given below, in which the lines, 15 West 37th St ' t New York G59; 9-0. 0 Mem 01010). 63010) 5h) 
i 2 Lynde St., Boston, Mass. copy: of a manuscript = oo = | — West 45 St New York 
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| 
Latest Books| 


(Continued from Page 26) Universally acclaimed by the critics 
oo the year's most important novel 


Temes Branch Cabell's 


EDUCATION AND THE GOOD LIFE. By 
Bertrand Russell. Svo. New York: Boni 
& Liveright. _ $2.50, 

A general discussion, of modern edu- 
cational needs, with cular refer- 
ence to children. 


ART: FINE AND INDUSTRIAL. Pam- 
_ Baltimore, Md.: Department of 
jucation. 


Course of study for Grades 1 to 6 
inclusive. 


















“Textboo! ee short stories like DARK 
2 LAUGHTER and WINESBURG, 

gg a rama pl ponte age THE 11INER 
IM.: University of Chicago Press. $4. material of emotion, pbser- 
 - L textbook for students of business vation and at 


DRAMATIC MOMENTS IN AMERICAN 
antag ol By Elizabeth F. Hague — 


ry Chalmers. !2mo. New York . 
Y¥.: The Oniveratty Publishing Company. 


P entary ge = f junior 
jem: - ‘or 
high schools. 






\ 
Sherwood 
Anderson’s 
NOTEBOOK 


Large 12 mo., $2.50 


PRACTICAL SOCIAL SCIENCE, By John 
A. lo . New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 

A laboratory textbook. 
gin AND PRACTICES OF CO- 


OPERATIVE MARKETING. Elfot 
Grinnell Mears and Mathew O. , 


book 
agriculture. 
PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION. By 
Robert Morris . Svo, New York: 
Harcourt, Brace Co. 
A textbook for students of educa- 


The first novel from Mr. Cabell in near- 
ly three years, a romance culminating 
the famous Poictesme cycle. “‘The 
SilverStallion’’ is peopled with familiar 
and well-loved characters — including 
the youthful Jurgen—and is filled with 
the wit, beauty, and audacity which 
have made Mr. Cabell famous as one of 
| THE INDUSTRIAL ers nok THE cae the greatest writers of our time. 

e Com- 4 





unwritten, 
number of 
ers, observations of Ameri- 
can men and women, scenes 


rtraits of a 
writ- 















12mo. Ni York: Macmillan 
ee en Kalki edition, $2.50 net. 
A textbook. Revised edition. Autograph edition, boxed, 
Gov t $10.00 net. 
DEVOLUTION IN GREAT BRITAIN. By 
an-Hsuan i Pa vew 


ino. a 
York: Columbia University. 1 8, 
Green & Co,, selling ageute., Aisin 

A study in British Parliamentary 
reform. In the Studies in History, 
Economic and Pu Law _ edited by 
the ety of Political Science at: 
Columbia University. 


Robert M. McBride & Co. 


PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 


Politics 


MIDAS OR THE UNITED STATES AND : , By Fred a Kelly 


E FUTURE. 4 C. H. Bretherton. 
12mo, New York: EB. P. Dutton & Co. §1. 


























A new volume in the Today and To- Do you know why The first book ever devoted to = Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
morrow series. < : ° how your dog’s mind works. * S88 Madicon Ave., New York 
IF I WERE FRANCE, By Gabriel Wells.| 94 your dog wage his ; 

van gr gga York, N. ¥.: Doubleday, 4 tail? A remarkably fine book about dogs. - * 

A political essay. New York Sun . Have you read 

Science and Psychology q Why he barks? It will help you love your own dogs and chil- ves’ 
. re qnece tuaditigusiiy. 
NFROM. BIRTH "THROUGH ADOLES: | 2 Why he shows his Chicago Broning Post Sea 

as 8vo. New York: Paul B. Hoeber. No dog lover‘should miss this book. ihe C 

i illustrations, includi : The Independent 
euece bik eae pate. —— S Why the bristles rise ll usion 
4 ¥ bu: 
THECTIE: BultA Marmge i: New| Sf om hie neck? on sates te 

A study of tides prepared for the : than abeue ot Deaae 
Sethe Division of Tides and Currents ; The very thing for anybody who owns e dog. and as dee as those 
of the United States Coast and Geo- 3 i Rochester Dem. Chronicle & Herald Chicago Evening Post 
detic Survey. . ‘I; ey ae pos 

Economics and acob ; 


Also GOLD FABER 
THE GOOSE MAN 


mena) 


Bertram Austin and /W. 
igmo. New York: Dodd, Mead & ¥ 


$1.25. 

An study of economic con- 
ditions the United States which 
has created much comment in Great 


THE SECRET OF HIGH WAGES. 8: 
Francis Lioyd. 

















Britain. : HOSE who know. Wassermann are already familiar with 
ee ee ee JUST PUBLISHED! the blinding light which this great writer has cast on 
ey. 


12mo, New York: Longmans, 
$1.40. 


Green & Co. $1.40. so many of mankind’s darkest secrets. In the pages of his 

A Gocncston 6f Bagjent’s tatuctetah HIGH ( Ol INTR y new novel lies the explanation of his extraordinary popu- 
per larity abroad and in this country, and of the statement of a 
PEGASUS OR PROBLEMS OF TRANS- 
PORTATION, By Colonel J. ¥, C. Fuller. 

















“ rominent critic that he is “the master analyst of the human 
ges Meas pie: cache irepect The Rockies, Yesterday and To-day roul.”—Translated by Allen W. Porterfield. Just ready, $2.50 
A new volume in the Today and To- . B 
series. 7 
"Ghartes Dowsing bay. ‘iamo. New York | COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER 
A discussion of modern city life. zZ 
scniaed : ue) The Rocky Mountains, 
"Mime, t2me. (New York, N.Y Double. a ae VV tbS as they were in the old 
a i social economic — Shen tea mining days and as they 
THE RIDDLE OF SOCIETY. By Charles . bb i, et campers and tourists, “To add a library to 
<a B. a \ Ger ear F, described by one who a house is to give 
Studies in social — ae mY iB, ; pert ean Saves teem. that house a soul.” 
PBedfiela, tame. New Yer : Honghtes f Mr. Cooper also gives (Cicero) 
Company. . ie much good advice a8 to 
A of America’s position as ~ d 
nina WOMEN. By A, E- and 8. M. é ‘ O bare. 4 travel and camping. i pees your 
The Central Committee on the United A. - rs With fifteen ° library occu- 
Study of Foreign Missions. . : , ‘ : 
| in—_ pies three feet or 
Business three floors it can best be fed, 


frequent visits to Brentano’s. 








install the systems outlined. | ALL YOUR SUMMER | @ettealogy:|f isterestedin your) Bt} 935 trOUSE OF A MILLION BOOKS” 
Myr Hage liart Stame"NewYorg | BOOKS FOR $3.00 | ++++++++++ family History, ovt ra, 
| A Aiecussion of ‘the opportunities | site, "uly “Sei” siti’ Gaece* “ri | priced Catalogue listing nearly 5000 

provided by the selling insur- Send for details genealogical books for sale by us will 





"Be eave acto as, Sea Yiiseany “E22 ec | be mailed to you for 10+. in stamps. + 
PO este eitoweane: “** |GOODSPEED'S BOOK-SHOP 
wane m Aoere Sat- ry Ashburton Place, Boston Mass. 
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Bargain Offers 


MARKS’ OFFERINGS—NEW SHIPMENT 








raved rtrait R. ite, setograph 
Signature fay ete aa oe 
backed. London, 16% ie Samuel el Bat. 
- Jer, post 
Verse, edi by sir sir marases, 
thick 1 3 volumes in 1, con porary 
calf, rebac Boren 1717, $20. Many 
other c an books, 
first editions, olor ate sporting 
, etc, Ww ca 5 


‘ 


to and _coliectors. aod F. 
Marks, 31 West 47th St., New Y¥ 
GPECIAL BARGAINS—ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


es 30. & $50, same flex- 
rd . jumes, i - 
ible leather edge binding, Carlyie’s 
Works, 16 volumes, $7.50. q > 
$e iachincton’ Irving, 14, vobumes: 
Fie, Mare, Rain, 2, otames, 8.0 

fan Talmud, 10 volumes, $15. Elbert 

fubbard, complete 


writing, a 

ne caoteeg edition, extremely scarce, 20 vol 
175. Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 
col, complete, $3. Cooper, 32 volumes, 

urton’s complete, ridged 

jon of ‘Arablan N 
illustrated, new set, d 
—) on t- Amand sey 


volumes in 13, India 
te ,3 e-. History of World, 9 vol- 
$15. lonson, Bickers 1875 
edition, ‘leather, 9 volumes, $75. 
worth, volumes, aes Stoddard’s 
Lectures, 11 = 10. ———— 


Course, 10 ——, . 
new, $4. Edwards af 
~~ ited edition, 7 volumes 


$42. 
East’ 39th Street, New York, 


BOOK EXCHANGE 











_Goodapeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Maas. 
FFRIEDMANS' SPECIAL OFFER — sae 
DeKock, 25 age oe —, 
24 volumes, 
umes, $25. — mare vara. eat 
tion), 20 volumes, es x eee 4 
ot ¢ Christienity, 9 





of verse, 100 
with an introduction by 1. It 
is a worthy addition to any li if: 


$347 Pitkin Ave., Brooklyn. 


qe 
PARK BOOK SHOP, 100 EAST SOTH 8T., 
New York's ag oy uptown old book 
the Light House), 

wap to Gall ani iengeat eich Of 
and new books. Special 





of good old 
Open 

MERICANA, ¥ 
fana, ‘Western and Southern local items, 
and Confederate. Ca mailed. D. 
_H. Newhall, 100 East St., New York. 
15 OFF PUBLISHERS’ PRICES ON 
book. (Add 10c. for piste 
© volume.) Hermes Libra a 


i Nassau Street, New York City. 
HOME STUDY COURSE TEXTBOOK: 
All Schools, all subjects, bought, we. 
exchanged, monies. (Catalogue free.) 
‘799 Broadway, New York. 
RRAra AMERICANA — BOOKS, PRINTS, 
autographs. New 32-page list. bg 
lists solicited. C. W. Unger, yer, Pottevil le, Pa. 
PHILOSOPHY, AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
t, Henrt Waste, $1. 
Gothen “Book Marts 51 West 47th Bt. 
- | REMAINDER CATALOGUE OF NEW 
books sent free. Charles W. Clark Co., 
235 West 234 8t. 











‘ SCHULTE’S BARGAINS. ALL BOOKS IN 


fine conaition. Money refunded on - 
Encycl 
Britannica, eleventh edition, 20 
$30. Westermarck’s 
Mar 





30. Conrad, 26 vol 
rge Meredith, 17 volumes, 
volumes, 0. I 
clast, 12_ volumes 13.50. Tolstoy, 14 
volumes, $18. Turgen eff, 7 Tee $10. 


bsen, volumes, a 23.50. eitugo, 
‘10 9 volumes, a 8 julwer. er-Latton, i B vol: 
oe) et. una edit 
i, @- 2° volumes, $10, ‘New: 
a "Calendar Sie ition, Na- 
varre Society), 5 volumes, $22.50. Mar- 
ryatt, 12 volumes, ng Stevenson, 10 
volumes, $15. oo te 


Waveriey Novels, 
23 agar Ty $24. Balzac, 18 volumes, $25. 
(complete). 3 volumes, $8. cae, 5 tng 
umes, $10. Numerous 
Catalogues mailed free. Books bought. 
ay Ae Full ae one. Fair 

'e 


treatment. W: 
Schulte’s Bookstore, eo Ge 
Tenth Street). 





venue 


Davis’ BARGAINS — WHITE'S W. 
fare of Science With Theology, 2 vols., 
$. Schiiemann's Discove: at Mycenae 
$3. Hutchinson's Living 


ee ee ey 
kw $1 


Bucke, Consciousness 
‘aspero, Die of Civilization, $7. eee: 
ing, Man in the , Myes fe Universe, Bar 
Piazzi Smyth tance the 
Great Pyramid, $10. Tuke, Dictionary of 
Psychologica: ledicine, 2 vols. $10. Cat- 
. Davis’ Bookstore, 83 
Fourth Ave. p 

BOOK SHOP OFFER &s— 
Frank Harris’s My Life, volume I, 
50. Sacher-Masoch’s Venus in Furs 
4810), . (Charles Macready’s Diaries, 
ted SR eee z owclumes ($10), 
ch 


or’! 

10 volumes, aap tex antennas 50. 

Twenty-one Letters of a in 
»), t5c, Walt Whitman, by James 
jomson, fi edifon, 

» 2_vouumes, iNustrated, paper, 


Water-Caloriste ($15), “. Let us send 
w cata » first 
editions, press items, Fang Chelsea ‘Book 


. 365 West 15th St. Cheisea 10461. 
ODGE'S PEERAGE BRIT EMPIRE, 
a . numerous 








ing ikshop, w! thei 

and varied stock of Old, 

New in all fields of literature may 

be in comfortable sur- 
i 

tree, & Pine ’ 

64-66 Sth Av., New York City. Phone 


ae i. 
usual’ prices because 


ae eg 


Literature of Other Nations 


Victor HUGO, COMPLETE, 19 VOL- 
umes, quarto, a ee a fine cag 





. Screens. Prints priced else- 
Bor Sixth Ave. a wana Pcce: ven 


information ome 


romptly. The 
mee. 38 @ison Avenue at 5éth (Plaza 
oF atNew: York's largest French Book- 


AINST THE GRAIN — HUYSMANS, 


FOREIGN NeWs DEPOT, Ties BUILD- 


ing, 7th Ave. Subw: , 
Irish, Scotch, 5 “Swiss, German, 
Danish, Norwegian, Russian, 
Ni fe Largest line 

in New Yor! 


New York papers. 
publications. 
. Established 1875. 
CoN DE gory as abe Sag LI- 
; books 
t tions. — . Open ev ~ 
lorma 
nings. 66 ataloguee free New ‘York. 
Circle ooes. 


OLD LONDON —A CATALOGUE OF 
books and prints relating to London 








‘will shortly be Sent free on re- 
ett ‘2 
don, —_ 
BEAUTIFULLY ILL! TED SPAN- 
ish m f soc! life, published 
in Havana, will be sent to yon on receipt 
of 45c,, which incl postage. Rodri- 
—- ittay, 236 West St., New 





PNUSUAL, SCARCE, CLASSICAL AND 
regular editions of French books and 














30 first editions. 


Nicholas Brown, 
6th Ave., New York.  . 3 


Advertising rate 12 cents a word. 








Gode Banks 
WHEN bs PH 
buying, selling, excha: . communt- 
cate with moet wh dealers. 
inger Corp., tehall St.. New 














JBCOKs BOUGHT—FULL VALUE PAID 
for emenne Serersee or smal! collec- 


We are 
for 16 years, in same 


among the wealthiest 
York. We have a 





Bargain Offers Bovks Wanted Books Wanted 
MERICANA—CATALOGUB NO. 161— & ERON, INC.—A CORPORA- views OF OLD NEW YORK, PRINTS 
1 gg 8 itornta : ‘a- New yore iy, Sealing. te thze "oaitions a. pag ong or 
Ne er ntee Med ‘ana scaae ‘other'in: | other iiterary property ae, Ac, ere the| manuserigts westel by Mar 


Fourth Av., New York 


PosiriveLy wGHEST PRICES PAID 
for sets and miscellaneous books. Es- 
desired: Standard authors in fine 

et Se Ces 149 Church 





poner, PRICES PAID, FOR ren 
rare & 
Inc., 80 Chambers St. near Bway, N.Y. 
HiGHEsT PRICES PAID FOR GOOD 
beoks. Geffen, 112 Fourth ‘Av., New 
York, St 5553. 


WiLL. PURCHASE FINE SETS 


AND 
Sig og Guy Stonestreet, 507 Fifth 
Av. Ne New Yi 





Sot aeeliaia 165 EAST 34TH 
Books bought and sold. -Lexington 

















sets of New 
Classics, Book 

Brame, “Arch one Medical, Cyriatian tins 
eee eee peer oe 





Fifth 12th 
Phone Chelsea 5670. New catalogue 
mailed free. 








Books BOUGHT IN ANY QUANTITY. 











and 
our international 
free of charge. 
Dauber & Pine 
Avenue, 
567 


and 
Inquiries s0- 
Inc, 


near 12th 
—, ‘ New catalogue 
WE SUPPLY QUICKLY AT MOST MOD- 
erate prices out-of-print and Kore necks, 





tional back number 
zines. List your book needs with us 
Seaton: Sot Pith Asean ‘Stew ‘ork. 
Caledonia 0047. : 





UT-OF-PRKINT BOOKS AND SPECIAL 
subjects—An unbroken record of 25 
a of bookhanting. Try me. Stam- 
61 Fourth ‘Avenue, New_ 
York. Telephone Stuyvesant —_—— 
—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT ha 
supplied, getter mage 8 = Bad t 
jon. state Ker's Great Book: ces 


> 14-16 Joh Bright St. 
10} in 
“England, 





LS the Chabon A BOOKS FURNISHED. 
issued. Bag R. Robinson, 410 
River St., Troy, N. ¥. 





The Ba Book Store, Incor ted, 
of taraget second-hand book 
in New York, is to. 


stores ; 
complete libraries or small lots of books. 
No collection is too brie or too small, 


reta! 
constant a et, new Horaries 
SE Sins bas 
Ts ecaieber ects, ~~~ 


cist or limited ‘editions, or any cn 3 
i, be sure and get 





our estimate re 
will call anywhere at any time. We pay 
. k and remove on ad our = 


spot 
pense: a Wee, “phos “th f-,, hwew York: k. 
Stayvesant 4318. 


A. ® WOMRATH, INC., DEALERS IN 
tive Worartes odd lots of ba Stand- 

o' 
An ho 3 or old editions. 





42 Broad- 
a York. 





— ee eee 
Books yer aget ers IMMEDIATE 


; no 
arenes paar. 
have a satire egg mage old or ae = 4 
mm 
Sooke. "fiction, sets. specialized collec- 








prior 830. 
. 114 East 57th, New York Ct 
\ en PAY psa mgped PRICES FOR com. 


tions o¢ Books. oks. Fair and court eous treat- 

ment immediate re- 

f ca tme  Areoay Book Go.” 401 
men 

Ba: % Phone Lenox 6195. 





ANTED TO  ONANGE 7-184), 11 
(1843), 15 (1848), 16 (1850), + tegen Fae 


York. 

BARTLET?I’s, 
place to sell books. Rateblished | ¢6 
Tot" Go.."ine.. 81 Cornhill, Boston. 


Advertising rate 12 cents a word. 








Rare First Editions 


7 | Ser FOR INTERESTING CATALOGUE 

rare books, old, 
ecient first editions; curiosa, facetine, 
sport ; ; Rotably illustrated and color plate 





Dpecialiots 


WITHOUT BUYING! 





EAD 


kindly -R 
45th St., New York, N. 


CRUCIAN MYSTERY TEACHINGS 
by mail; exclusive monthly lessons in 
. science, mysticism, 





booklet. 
#20 City Hall Station, New York. 
NY (aren Adio UP TO DATE, BY 
. the most recent and com- 
on thig fascinating subject. 
Greenberg, 
_New_ Yor 
MaAsoNIC ¢ GCCULT - ASTROLOGICAL 
ive Son reas. covering 
a 


, Publisher, 112 East 19th 





each of these jects 
Sohn Bee Now York, “Macey Publis Publishing 
Masonic 


EST-POCKET BIBLE, $2. POSTPAID. 














—se os Ht volumes, 1% 
maps, justa! cover; samp: 
5 cents. Elizabeth Saeeieae: 
ham, % 
MASonIC BOOKS, MONITORS, HI8s- 
tories, &c. Come in and tt our 
book shelves. Send for Catalog T. 
om es , 9 West 23d St., New 
H to ploneer : 
South ; hag 





— furnished, Book 
pany, Nassau St., New York. 

ON BOOKPLATES, BOOKBIND- 
Brn, 7. bode ig 
a —* New —. 

THE \ WEST; THE INDIANS; LOCAL 
hist genealo Catalogs on_re- 
Cadmus Book Shop, 312 West 
‘Bt, New York. 


| ay psomod REVOLUTION, CATALOGUE 
thousand items eed out. 
Aldine ‘Book Book Co., 1873 61st 8t., 


7 = ARE PB rnd RECEIVING MY 
lists — r% ern Americana write 
A Briges, 1 113 Kimbark Ave., 


ote gee ARE NOT egg oe MY LISTS 
ao me. M. H. 











me. 
Chi: 





—— Services 





Biblio; 166 
Av., Mount woe. 














— FROM AND INTO 

















1001 PLACES TO SELL MANUSCRIPTS 
91.50. St ot meentint Checactenn, $200. 
Plotting the Short Story, 2: Technique 
Also Competent Rorial . 


and 
Revision of MSS. James 
Secor editor, The Editor), 





CATALOG pot r 
ba! tine ‘3 Library, 
Writer 
at S 's famous 
ry 


ingfield, Mass. 


deer if 
re 
wee 


we veiyroush this easy-to-learn ‘sem|-short- 
a a for writers; 


‘Steiy usable oe a postpaid, Fol aden? 
Circulating Libraries 


CAPITAL SERVICE LIBRARY OOM- 
ir 




















QCIENTIFIC JOURNALS AND BOOKS 
on Natural History t and sold. 
Henry Fiedler, 18 Vesey Street. 


RARE AND CHOICE | BOOKS... A,, SNCLAID- om, Detch, + French, @ German, Hun- 
oes Bruce Ri Sw. 5 N: 
Baltions: are listed ussian, Ve - De. J. 
our reas te No, 163. Sent free on re- _Neving 50d 194 Place, Brooklyn. 
quest. 's Book Shop, 9-A Ash- 
burton Place, Boston, TOO BUSY TO PREPARE THAT LITER- 
MODERN FIRST EDITIONS — BROAD- ary or Club Paper? Se 4 
ne Nee ed sgbgr Nig, Aula, 
; ag boa] Ga. pibtrtetly confidential. Rates rea- 
Chancellor St.. Philadelphia. —Sonable. 
FIRST EDITIONS OF WALT WHITMAN, | AUTHORS. HAVE YOUR WORK PUB- 
Stevenson, ~~ ge —B, Crane and many ration of manuscripts to finished 
others. Catalogue aga er Harry xg inel advert! 
_ Stone, 181 Fourth Av. NYG Authors Publ Co., 239 West 29th 
THE PHOENIX BOOK SHOP—M St.. New 
First Editions, 21 East Gist St., New 
York City. Telephone Regent 8267. Cat- | T"ANSLATIONS INTO AND FROM ENG- 
_tlogue No. 3 now ready. Copies oa request. | piays: egal, comm. 
First EDITIONS—CAT. NO._ valuation, English, German ste- 
now ready. Copies sent upon request. * ware 1784,Room 114. 
ewe Case, 666 yintioen Avenue, New Your ¥ DE- 
ork Oy: eee a li - iy ere Page 
juest m a handsome . 
Books for Writers Byatt Smith, Ph. D., Box 102, Buffalo, 





EXPERT TYPING — LEADING PLAY- 


suthors recommend my 
Ca lly, eee ety typed; reasonabie. 
Nee. Bloodgood, 51 West 10th. Chelsea 





ACCURATE. ec INFORMATION 

one Os National In- 
Grand sean 3 Prompt 
service, satisfaction guaranteed, 


+ | SCIENTIFIC ASTROLOGICAL READ- 
ings,. writ! » FW Smallwood, MD. Gop- inter- 


Smallwood, 
—" 
HAVE THE BEST METHODS FOR 
locating Rare and Out-of-Print Books. 
. The Odd Book Pian, 
114 ith Ave., New York. Stuyvesant 1636. 


PUBLIC sSTENOGRAPHERS — EXPERT 








fi 
proofieader. timo ap 4 Room 1202, 
MATHILDE Wail Li LITERARY ADVISER 
riters’ 


Me meee Inc., 135 East 
‘ork. since 
on request. 





N. Y¥. 
sc CAL READ- 
ings, interviews mall. Frances 
Courtney, 11) Remsen .. Brooklyn, NW ¥. 








ae ome yt 3 ae mane, Deed Se = 





















a neieeem ACE 
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BOOK EXCHANGE 











Continued From Preceding Page. 
A OF CELEBRITIES ILLECTION, 1,200 DIFFERENT, IN- 
it and sold. I offer collectors cluding imperfs A to 2/ 
oe a si u Ceres Se 2 ee us A, $i 
original letters, manu- on approval c. - 
scripts and documents of world-famous erences, please. 





composers, &c. Send list of wants. 

Sample copy, ‘The A @ 

matied ft A Sent High: 

ree. 

est cash prices a age aio F. 

(succesazor to P. F. . 

1888), 48 West 49th St., New York. 
AUTOGRAPHS WANTED, GOOD PRICES 

will be given for desirable letters writ- 








, $1. STAMPS 

» your choice for_ Ic. 

% , 88-47 Vietor Place, Elm- 
hurst, N 


oD POSTAGE STAMPS — WE BUY 








ten by Roosevelt, Wilson, pe * 

coin, Andrew Johnson, Crone St on ae eee 1870. 

John Paul "yones, | Foe,, _ Hawthorne: | 7" 5G0 ALL DIFFERENT, FINE STAMPS, 
au, e . 'e 

Payne, cadio Hearn and other tis-| ” $1. Stamp _ collections bought. 

Pm eg me: Han poems, hymns and| Joseph Hoffman, 135 Wegt 424 8t., New 

other MSS. of f: authors particu-| York. 

larly: desired; miscelia bo k — 

Boston, Mass. 2a Art and Applied Art 





AUTOGRAPHS OF FAMOUS PERSONS 
for sale. .Prices 25 cents up. Free 
lists on request. Roberts, 
51 West 49th St.. New York, N.Y.“ 
AUTOGRAPHS AND MANUSCRIPTS OF 
early American poets. List sent upon 
request. Hoyt Case, 666 Madison “Ave., 
New York City. 


Printing 


AUTHORS. WRITERS, HISTORIANS— 
Have your work published. We do com- 
plete job for , ad . 
sales. Send for “Publishing Your 
Book,”” F, H. Hitchcock, 105 West 40th 
St., N. ¥. (Tel. 0580. 
BETTER PLANNING, 











literature, house organs, stationery, school |. 


printing, process color work. All mod- 
earn -facilities. William 8. Rhode Com- 
pany, Inc., Kutztown, Pa. 
PUBLICATION PRINTER—NEWS- 
paper, magazine, large books, . school 
publications, directory work with storing 
the pages. Lowest . Book, Maga, 
zine and Ne . 384 Second Av. 
DIREcTORY GarAlaa. BOOK PRINT- 
ing; 16 ss equipment; 
setting, correcting, 
ercy 5733. Scientific Review Press, 
East 19th. 





THE INTERSTATE PRESS— 
azines, School Publications, Pro- 
nnouncements, 


vertising. Morningside 8827. 300 West 


MARMOR BOOK SHOP—FULL LINE 
Paper. 832 6th Ave. (47th &t.), City. 
Open : 
“SMALL ART 


ANTIQUE JEWELRY A 
ohjects. Al h, 638 ali Av., 








to leave college. - 
An exciting, colorful 
novel by a Boston author. 


SMALL MAYNARD 


AND COMPANY--- BOSTON 





Breas Clippings 


HENRY (ORIGINAL) ROMEIKE, 
West 19th St.—Established 1881, t 





standard of ef No 
with other Romeikes. Telephone Chelsea 











THE RELIABLE PRESS CLIPPING BU- 
reau, 26 Warren Street, not only claims, 
will @rove, that it has the most effi- 
cient Literary Department, Book Reviews 
from newsp and zi terms, 
$6 for 100 clippings. Order when hook is 
sent for review. Write or phone Barclay 














WE PRINT, PUBLISH and 
MARKET BOOKS of the better 
class. Such as Biographies, His- 
tories, Family Records, Plays and. 
Verse. Limited and De Luxe Edi- 
tions. Also Monographs, Pam- 
phlets and other Brainy Things of 
the Unusual Kind having a Pur- 
pose. In Association with a Mod- 
ern Fully Equipped Plant. 


Enquire at: |. 
The A’ 


VONDALE PRESS, incorporated 

Suite 1004-1009, 1841 Broadway at Co- 
Circle, “New York’s New Cen- 
Telephoni Cc 2998-2099 














for an appointment. 
—Estimates Promptly Furnished— 








Bderes 
I 8 IN BINDING THE NA- 
tional ic b - en ct 
on @ numbers and 
complete volumes supplied; also do all 
or Kaw Book 


ther bind: H. fman, ‘binder, 
217 East son” St. Lexington 7802. 
SEND YOUR pana bs FRAPHIC 
Magazines, odicals, for Egegeling's 
aie the rae binding, wna dee 
scriptive literature. - 
ery, 16 East St an 5 
CORLIES, MACY & CO., 441 PEARL 
St., New York. 
and fine ookbinding. “ietablished 1887, 


° Pack Numbers 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC, AMERICAN 
ry, Golden Book ané all other 
numbers 














' DLAN OF NEW YORK IN 1664. COM- 
P 


Diled from olde maps 
Tt many colours. Drawn in 
olde maps as ye towne 

















General Ftems 
WHALE SHIPS AND WHALING 207 
very fine itlus d cir- 





















Goius ' 
JRARE COIN BOOK, S0c. SEND $2.00 FOR dignity wed chara to your home sad yeareest 
16 tachanae Place, New York. | "|, Seeterspaper $200 6 colors ink 
For Complete Information 
Research eg Aye ty ee | 








GENEALOGIES, FAMILY AND LOCAL |F 
htstories. i research. O’Con- 


nee st Spruce Bt. Oly. 
Advertising rate 12 cents a word, 





225 FIFTH AVE, X.Y. 
Wallace Brownbe “L2A2- 








Queries and 
Answers 


( Continued from Page 28 ) 
played, would I had loved him more,” 


wanted by our corfespondent, may be 








Tilumined the eastern skies, 
She passed through Giory’s morning 
And walked in Paradise. -, 


This poem is found in Stedman's 
“American Anthology,”’ and elso in 








THE REV: ALTON HOUSE 
co’ . N. ¥.—In your is- 
sue of April 18 A. C. E. 8. asks for 

of Man.” This 







Dependent America 
WILLIAM C. REDFIELD 
Former Secretary of Commerce 






r\4 
Aa 


XA 





jes the economic gauge 
all theories to the effect‘ther Arata, 
analysis clears the way for a forei 
economic relations. $2.60 


PURSUING GOD AND 

THE WHALE TONY HEWITT 
Captain John A. Cook | Albert Kinross 

. : tain’ hi table pict 
een ‘a a eng arduous - ney «gg Bg eee 
iepunchedl evar Gevtoveigh eanee: rR iS ts beset of tan 
Illustrated. $4.00] young people. $2.00 
WILD HEART 
j|-Isabelle Sandy 


NEO] 


pS 


TLAOd:- NOLL 





’Y 
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Y\ 
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ale) Se) 


| 
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GRAVEN ‘IMAGES 
Caresse Crosby 


in sans through : 

oo ge fe ie gel 
$2.00 | betiviannt, mY $1.50 
THE SACRED 


UO SWI Ld 








: 





SMOOW S Ns i 








JUST PUBLISHED!! 


Tue TruvH About Jazz 


By The King of Jazz Himneell 
“The master mind of syncepated rhythm.” 
—Beston Transcript. 
Whiteman tells in this 
Amazing Book— 
How the seed of Jazz was brought 
to America by negro slaves from 
East Africa in the 17th Century. 
forea band slaying on the erecta 
co on 
of New Orleans in 1915 till today 
there are in the United States alone 
bers Jazz 











WHY USE ORDINARY PRINTED STATIONERY 


“ P Pian 
Filth Avenue ly Static Aedd } 
° ) ty /) 2 ¢ / 





if 


Cg fe" J yii d y, 
MONOGRAM or NAME und ADDRESS | 
LIKE DIE ENGRAVING 
: STR JS Rm EO LETTER Style 
syle S In Black, Blue, Jade Green (Stiver-Gold S60 add.) 
EXxQ’ PAPER, Club $2. 
10¢@ envel richly lettered... ........6seeeeeeee 
“DE LUXE” PGocial bine 3. 
100 folded sheets, 100 .en richly lettered. .... i Sabvece ahs aigweeee 
of Paper: French . Bull. Blue. 
at pA 100 en’ a Tigxé (100 sheets and 160 e velopes : 
y en 
lettered, and pitts sheets). entire 1660 SHEDTS, add 26c. a 
= BY a ——— = cote, ew of Whee. 088 12%. 
PG ite Monogrom Dusireds etet Designate Iuittal of Barnaqne 


gram 
500—Sth Ave. Filth Avcenne Stationers Dept. 19, New York. 


- Samples of New Monogram Designs Mailed Upon Request.. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 





One of my 
~Mstinction in the 

that 1 wrote the first long 
appreciative review of Jo- 
seph Conrad’s work, 


H. G, Wells. Hugh Walpole. 


— Wells, Galsworthy, Mencken, Morley, Walpole— 
indeed, every prominent. writer of today— 


The only writing of the 
last twelve years that will 


To stand in a Summer 


on ee eee stifled, man-smelling city 


unspeakable relief—with the 
feeling that here, at laat. is 
a novelist who understands 
as the poets do. 


Christopher Morley. 


Those who haven't read 
Conrad are not well read. 
As for those who are en- 
gaged in reading him—for 
the first time—how 1 envy 
them! 

Gouverneur Morris. 


Here, surely, if ever, 
genius-—the pogseasion by « 


enrich the English language divine spirit of man’s earth- 


oman ° 
but the blind sweep and dev- 
astation of universal forces. 


H.L. Mencken. 


to any extent. 


John Galsworthy. 


ly clay. 


all unite in urging you to read ‘Conrad 


_ THE NEW KENT EDITION 


may now be obtained at a saving of $140.75 over 
the famous autographed Sun Dial Edition, for 
which book collectors paid a total of over $129,000 


HERE is a warm 
camaraderie 
among those who 
love to read Con- 
rad that is true of 
no other writer 

of ourday. His admirers 
seem to feel a kinship 
of spirit with one 
another. This Conrad cult 
commenced when he was 
still alive. It is now an 
ever-widening group. 


—— The bond that unites 
aos "= them is the feeling of hav- 

JOSEPH CONRAD = ing discovered’ something 

in literature different from anything they have ever 
read. “He is a discovery,’ Irvin Cobb aptly 
said. Sir Hugh Clifford expressed the same 
feeling when he wrote: “His works have no 
counterpart in the entire range of English 
literature.” Read the quotations above; the 
all more or less express this idea. You will 
notice, too, that apparently no one can be 
lukewarm about Conrad. en his admirers 
speak or write of him they do so in superlatives! 


The Secret of Ciored 


What is the secret of the strange fascination 
that this remarkable genius exerts? Each one 
of his readers will give a different explanation, 
and each one will Kiend it with an enthusiasm 
that amounts often to adoration. 


One will say that it is because he tells his 
stories with a sweeping and dramatic intensit 
that carries you along as upon a tide. e wi 


love him for the elusive charm of those wondrous ~ 


isles of the South Seas which he has immortalized 
as no other writer ever has. Another will love 
the brooding majesty of the ocean which lies 
over almost all his writing. And still another is 
overwhelmed by the depth of his understanding 
of the human heart. But one and all they 
agree at least upon this—that he could tell a 
story as no one ever has, and that no one has ever 
had such breathless tales to relate. 


He Knew Them All 


- He himself had met those rare and strange 
woinen he writes about—the bewitching plotter, 
Donna Rita; the mysterious Flora de Barral; 
the loyal little outcast Lena; the pathetic Nina 
of Almayer; the piteous figure of Laughing Anne; 
and the unfathomable and seductive Malay 
princess for whom Willem sold his soul—-to 
mention but a few of them. 


He had met, too, the men he wrote about— 
sailors, outcasts, adventurers, traders, thieves, 
murderers—the riff-raff of the world thrown up 
in the mysterious East and there battling out 
their destiny. He knew their lives, their stories 
—often from their own lips. And what nar- 
ratives they are! “Such tales as men tell 
under the haunting stars!’’"—that, in a phrase, 
typifies them. 


USE THIS FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


- _To enjoy Conrad the most one should read 
the fascinating prefaces to each book, which he 
especially wrote for the famous Sun Dial 

ition. In them he not only gives his own 
estimate of each book, but often tells how he 
came to write it and who were the prototypes of 
his famous characters; he reveals, too, most of 
the circumstances of his own romantic career, 
which is in many respects more amazing than 
any of his own stories. These prefaces are all 
contained in the new Kent Edition. 


Sent for Examination 


_ This new Kent Edition is the only twenty-six volume 
edition of Conrad ever published. It includes two 
volumes never before included in any Conrad set. It is a 
“popular” edition only in one sense—that of price. 


It is printed from the same style and face of type as the 
Sun Dial Edition, which was autographed and sold for 
$175.75 a set; but its price is only $35 G saving of $140.75 
over the Sun Dial Edition). And even this sum may be 


paid in convenient small amounts if desired. 


Sooner or later you wil! wish to own a set of Conrad 
: is! postpone reading his works when the entire literary 
world unites in advising you to read them above all others? 
This new Kent Edition provides you with an exceptional 
opportunity. No doubt there will be later editions, for 
nrad’s works will live forever, bul certainly no edition 

of like workmanship at so low a price. 


_ The twenty-six volumes will be sent to you for examina- 
tion for seven days. If they do not in every respect meet 
with your expectation, they may be returned af our 

+ expense. Address, ~ 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Inc. 
. Dept. C-235, Garden City, New York 





DOUBLEDAY. PAGE & COMPANY, Dept. C-235, ~ 
‘ity. New York. 


Garden City. N: 

Please send- for my inspection the new Kent Edition of J 
that include the 
& Week I agree to return 


or else 


the set to send you $2.00 first 
MONTH until the «pecial price of $85.00 is paid. Cash discount 5 per cent, 


- 
(or oce 





oO Check here if 
terms to $65, 
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you want to inspect the rich Y% leather binding and change 


‘oaeph Conrad - 26 volumes 
thor’ ially written prefaces. 
complete works and also the au 's specially Sand ONLY $3.90 @ 


seee 





